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Keep on buying War Bonds! = \. 
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Wax Finished Floors of any kind can be cleaned, dry scrubbed and polished, 
in a single operation, with Sun Ray Woolers. They are available in sizes 
to fit any disc type floor machine and are ready for instant use. No fasten- 
ing is necessary. Simply center the brush over the tailored-made wooler, 
start the machine and you get a rich, lustrous surface. 
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' AS SMOOTH N Y THAT'S BEEN FRESHLY SUN RAY-ED 


Wherever you use Sun Ray Steel Wool you get a surface that’s 
“Mighty Smooth.” Possibly it’s a floor on which you use Sun Ray 
Woolers. And, whether you work with wood, metal, pottery, or 
other materials, you get uniformly excellent results when you use 
Sun Ray Layer Built pads. 


Wherever a surface must be made smooth, Sun Ray 

Steel Wool products shoulder added burdens in 
these days of diminished labor. Fewer hands—less 
experienced hands—both get more done with Sun 
Ray products because of the endurance, flexibility 
and controllability of steel wool strands in orderly 
placement. Use Sun Ray Steel Wool products to 
accomplish more with Jess. 





Craftsmen Choose Sun Ray Layer Built pads because they 
are big and cushiony. They are made of long, strong strands 
of steel wool. When one layer has done its work it is folded 
back, exposing a new surface. 


Sun Ray Layer Built pads are These Pads are made from lon 
big, easy to work with and very strands of precision-cut stee 
economical. When one layer is wool . . . and the strands are 
used, it can be folded back, ex- parallel, insuring faster cleaning 
posing a fresh, new surface. and polishing action. 



















ITTLE ELEANOR is a woman now, 
with a family of her own. Meals just 
don’t come any better than Eleanor plans 
and cooks. She gives much of the credit for 
success as a homemaker to the training she 
received at school. 

Most successful careers are launched in 
school. And American Ideals will be per- 
petuated through succeeding generations, 
because good schools are at work molding 
young Americans into good citizens. 


started her career in a home 
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Those entrusted with school planning 
know what a big responsibility is involved. 
Good health, as well as good habits of 
thought and action, must be carefully 
guarded. 

The passing years have brought more and 
more emphasis upon proper heating and 
ventilating as vital factors in good health. 
And during these years, more and more 
schools have been equipped with American 
Blower Heating and Ventilating. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
in Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 
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Skilled manpower is one of the most critical 
of all war industry problems today. To replace 
the thousands of skilled machinists called to 
the services, new and inexperienced men and 
women workers must be trained to carry on 
the battle of production. 


To help with the training of new lathe op- 
erators, South Bend offers a complete train- 
ing program of sound films, reference books, 
manuals, wall charts, and bulletins. These rep- 
resent an authoritative and effective course 
in lathe operation and modern shop practice. 
The 16 mm color, sound films ths been 
adapted from South Bend’s well known refer- 
ence and text book, “How to Run a Lathe,” 
now in its 42nd edition. 


We are pleased to offer these films and in- 
structional literature to industries and schools 
conducting pre-employment training classes. 






* BUY WAR BONDS! 
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WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION ON THESE 
PRACTICAL TRAINING HELPS 





MOTION PICTURES — 


“The Lathe” and “Plain Turning”— 
two 16 mm sound films in color on 
lathe operation. Available on a free 
loan basis for apprentice training. 
Showing time 20 minutes each, 
Write for Circular No. 8-A. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF 
YOUR LATHE— 

Specialized service bulletins on the 
care and operation of engine lathes. 
H-1,“Keep Your Lathe Clean”; H-2, 
“Oiling the Lathe”; H-3, “Installing 


OF NEW LATHE 


OPERATORS 


and Leveling the Lathe”; H-4, “Keep 
Your Lathe in Trim.” Sample cop- 
ies mailed on request. 


HOW TO RUN A LATHE— 

A practical 128- page operator’s 
handbook. 360 illustrations. Written 
in simple and non-technical style. 
Used as a machine shop text book 
by the Army, Navy and Air Corps. 
Price 25c. Sample copy free to shop 
instructors. 


THREAD CUTTING — 

21-page book, “How to Cut Screw 
Threads in the Lathe.” Shows how 
to set up a lathe for cutting various 
pitches of screw threads, setting 
cutter bits, screw thread formulae, 
metric threads, etc. Price 10c. Sample 
copy free to shop instructors. 


GRINDING CUTTER BITS— 

12-page book on grinding lathe tool 
cutter bits. Covers identification 
and application of various bits, 
methods of grinding, correct angles, 
etc. Price 10c. Sample copy free to 
shop instructors. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS : Lathe Builders for 37 Years - South Bend 22, Ind. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The Senate on May 17 restored to 
the 1945 agriculture department ap- 
propriation bill the $50,000,000 school 
lunch program deleted by the House. 


This means, if the measure is 
finally passed, that school lunch aid 
will be extended for another two 
years. Officials in the Office of Edu- 
cation fear that the passage of this 
amendment will hamper the enact- 
ment of sound and permanent legis- 
lation affecting school lunches 
toward which the Senate seems most 
sympathetic. 


There has been some indication that 
a compromise may be effected between 
S. 1820 and S. 1824 through the writ- 
ing of an entirely new bill. Several 
other bills embodying essentially the 
provisions of S. 1820 (Russell) and 
S. 1824 (Smith-Ellender) have been 


recently introduced. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


A House amendment to the omni- 
bus veterans’ aid bill would guaran- 
tee at least a year’s schooling at gov- 
ernment expense for every member 
of the armed services who was not 
more than 24 at the time of induc- 
tion. The administration of this 
schooling has been left with the 
Veterans Administration, a policy 
denounced as a menace to state and 
local control by school groups. 


VACATION FARM HELP 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau has a 10 
point program for boys and girls who 
will work on farms this summer; it 
has to do with transportation, wages 
and hours, working and living condi- 
tions, recreation. (Story on page 64.) 


SUMMER COURSES 


Courses for administrators at Stan- 
ford: for science teachers at Colum- 
counselors, case 


bia: for teachers, 


workers and others studying malad- 
justed children at a camp near Mid- 
dleville, Mich.; for schoolmen inter- 
ested in traffic safety and_ school 
transportation at Evanston, Ill. are 
among those scheduled for the com- 
ing summer. (Stories on pages 68, 
70.) 


FOOD SERVICE DIRECTORS 


Today’s problems in food service 
will receive a thorough going over 
at the annual conference of Food 
Service Directors to be held in Cleve- 
land in November. (Story on page 
63.) 


ADULT EDUCATION 


A sharp postwar increase in adult 
education is anticipated by Shirley 
Hamrin, Northwestern University, the 
result of various social changes caused 
by the war. (Story on page 72.) 


MORE LIBERAL EDUCATION 

Northwestern University is inaug- 
urating a new four year bachelor of 
arts curriculum consisting of 16 units 
of study designed to simplify and 
unify the body of knowledge be- 
lieved essential to a liberal educa- 
tion. (Story on page 70.) 


BUY COAL NOW 


W.P.B. urges buying and storing 
coal now in anticipation of a shortage 
caused partly by drafting of coal min- 
ers. (Story on page 66.) 


CONSERVE BUSES 


O.D.T. warns that there is nothing 
in present conditions to justify relax- 
ation of conservation efforts in school 
bus operations. Supplies of equip- 
ment, tires, gasoline and replacement 
parts are still sharply limited. (Story 
on page 64.) 


HEADLINES 


“HARDSHIP RATIONS” OF OIL 


Schools may be able to obtain 
“hardship rations” of oil if they can 
prove to their ration boards that they 
have taken all precautionary measures 
to conserve their regular allotment. 
(Story on page 64.) 


CHILD CARE CENTERS 


W.P.B. asserts that war production 
has been impeded by lack of workers 
because child care facilities have not 
been provided by many communities. 
Summer recreation progams are needed 
for the same purpose. The Office of 
Community War Services can be help- 
ful in setting up adequate programs. 
(Story on page 66.) 


DISPOSAL OF FOOD STOCKS 


Schools in which Army and Navy 
activities have been discontinued 
may sell stocks of rationed foods or 
retain them upon surrender of ration 
evidences to local rationing boards. 
(Story on page 66.) 


HELP LIBERATED COUNTRIES 


Dean Mildred Thompson, delegate 
to the allied educational conference 
in London, tells of the plan drawn 
up there for reestablishing education 
in the Axis dominated countries 
after the war. (Story on page 64.) 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Iowa is facing its teacher shortage 
realistically. School systems are being 
asked to help by reducing subjects and 
extracurricular activities; combining 
grades, high schools, rural schools; 
sharing teachers, and instituting other 
economies. (Story on page 68.) 


SEX INSTRUCTION 


Generalized sex instruction in the 
schools is favored by 96 per cent of 
school superintendents. Specialized 
sex education in the senior and jun- 
ior high schools is favored by a 
majority. (Story on page 49.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 64. 
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H°.. your answer to the school 
daylighting problem! Panels of 
Insulux—built with the new No Glare 


and Light Directional Block. 


Think what a blessing it would be 
to eliminate troublesome glare and 
to flood each classroom with natural 


daylight! 


Then—get the facts! Mail the 
coupon below. Find out what modern 


science is doing to help children’s eyes. 


Panels of Insulux Glass Block are 


sed sunshine in 


puny 





now being used in schools throughout 
America to daylight laboratories, class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
corridors and entrance ways. 


And no wonder! Panels of Insulux 
transmit light yet give complete 
privacy. They provide better insula- 
tion than ordinary window glass. They 
cut down sound transmission. They 
lock out dust and dirt. Furthermore 
—the Glass Blocks require no main- 
tenance other than occasional clean- 
ing. Painting is never required. 


GRIDLEY SCHOOL, GRIDLEY, ILLINOIS. 
ARCHITECTS, DEAL AND DEAL, LINCOLN, ILL. 


Classroom daylighted with a combi- 
nation panel made up of windows and 
Light-Directional Block. The main 
beam of light is bent upward to the 
light colored ceiling and is reflected 
deep into the interior of the classroom. 





Insulux Glass Block is a functional 
building material—not merely a dec- 
oration. It is designed to do certain 
things that other building materials 
can not do. Investigate! 





UI SU L260 | nz" 


Address_ = 
GLASS BLOCK — So 
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AIL COUPON FOR FREE 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. 45, Toledo, Ones 


Gentlemen: Please send, without obligatio 
“Daylight in Schoolrooms” % 
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DA-LITE MODEL B 


hanging screen with case. 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


is the only screen that can be ad- 
justed in height without separate 
adjustments of the cese or fabric. 
inner-lifting device 
roller and fully 


its exclusive 
raises the case, 
opened screen as one unit. 


Quality Screens for 34 Years 





aids. 


He is an authority on good projection. 


Lite screen surface, style of mounting, 





He 


can help you choose quickly the right Da- 


and 


size for any projection requirement. Da- 
Lite Screens have been used by schoels 
since they first began to teach with yisual 


Write for the name of the Authorized Da-Lite 


dealer nearest you. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 6-NS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


You Can Place 
Full Confidence 
in Dealers Dis- 


playing These 
Signs! 
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AMPRO CORPORATION 
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CHICAGO 


18, 


Another Amprosound 

Model for Larger Audiences 

There is an Ampro 16 mm. projector for every need—from 

living room to huge auditorium. Here is Model UA for instance, compact, 

portable, thoroughly tested in the educational field, with sufficient output 

to provide adequate volume for audiences up to 2500. Has many addi- 

tional features including triple action tone control that permits complete 
mixing of sound from film, phonograph and microphone. 

When Ampro resumes production for civilian users—Model UA, or its 

equivalent, will again be ready to deliver more power for you! Write for 

latest Ampro catalog of 8 mm. silent and 16 mm. silent and sound projectors. 


HLL. ©» PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
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Milkweed and Cattails 


Gathering the floss of the lowly milk- 
weed this summer will appeal to boys 
and girls who want to help in the war 
effort, especially when they know that 
the floss will be used to fill Mae West 
jackets and life preservers. The work 
of collection has been simplified and 
picking has been found easy for children. 

Last summer the milkweed pods col- 
lected in Michigan produced sufficient 
floss to make approximately 100,000 Mae 
West jackets. In Wisconsin cattails are 
being harvested for the same purpose. 
One thousand cattail spikes yield the 
harvester $2. In contrast to milkweed, 
this is a September to March crop. 

For information regarding milkweed 
pod collecting, schoolmen are asked to 
write to T. Swann Harding, Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


How Can You Tell? 


Pupils serving as office assistants in 
the schools of San Diego, Calif., when 
taking incoming telephone calls, - are 
trained to identify the school and them- 
selves, to repeat and write down mes- 
sages and make sure of the importance 
of a call before summoning the principal 
from another part of the building. 

Here’s the way such training worked 
out in one instance in which the caller 
happened to be an out-of-town school 
administrator. 

“Farragut 
speaking.” 

“Is Mrs. Davin in the office?” 

“Mrs. Davin is in the far end of the 
building. May I take a message and have 
her eall you later?” 

“No, I'd like to talk to her now, if I 
may. This is Jay Conner.” 

The student monitor hesitated a mo 
ment. “Very well.” He was €kceedingly 
courteous. He wanted to be buiginesslike. 
“Are you an important person, sip?” 


- 


School. Student monitor 


” 
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News From Home 


Morale, they say, is made up of a host 
of little things, among them letters from 
home. The boys and girls of the high 
school at Rye, N. Y., are seeing to it that 
former pupils and graduates of their 
school who are now in service receive 
mail from home regularly in the form 
of a mimeographed bulletin which gives 
them news of school. The bulletin was 
developed from a form letter that was 
sent to them at first. 

No matter where these former pupils 
go, if it is at all possible to keep up 
with their changes of address, the bul- 
letin follows them bringing news of 
athletic events, school and community 
doings, items about boys in battle areas 
and so on. “Campus Capers” is its name 
and it is issued under the direction of 
the dean of boys, Gordon O. Thayer. 

Not only is the bulletin a means of 
bringing in letters from its readers, thus 
enabling the school to keep in touch 
with former pupils, but it also enables 
the school to gather information that 
will be helpful in planning for the re- 
turn of some of its pupils when the 
war is over. 


Keep Waste Paper Going to War 


When school is out for the summer, 
boys and girls may tend to let down in 
their waste paper collection efforts until 
vacation is over. This musn’t be allowed 
to happen, says the conservation com- 
mittee of the waste paper consuming in- 


dustries. It urges that paper collection 
projects be related to summer recreation 
programs in larger cities and to com- 
munity councils and other cooperating 
agencies in smaller communities. Schools 
desiring detailed information on summer 
waste paper campaign possibilities should 
write to Director Frank Block, 370 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Make V-!2 Quarters Livable 


Pupils of the University of Chicago 
High School recently undertook to make 
life more comfortable and pleasant for 
55 Navy V-12 students in that city. The 
men were quartered in a delapidated old 
fraternity house where they had only the 
bare necessities of living. 

The Red Cross camp and _ hospital 
committee called the predicament of the 
men to the attention of the high school 
pupils who, under the direction of Lester 
Smith of the school’s arts and crafts de- 
partment, set about remedying the con- 
dition which they could see with their 
own eyes was discouraging. They fell to 
with enthusiasm on the furnishing of a 
recreation room and lounge in the old 
fraternity house. A bazaar and carnival 
netted them $325, with which they 
bought materials. 

A decorating committee painted the 
walls of the basement recreation room 
and supplied paint for the lounge. A 
repair committee made ironing boards, 
bookcases and lamps; a sewing commit- 
tee made draperies and slip covers. 
Games, records and a phonograph were 
collected by a recreation committee 
which also subscribed to several maga- 
zines for the Navy men. 

The result is a much more livable 
place for the V-12 students and satisfac- 
tion in a job well done for the high 
school boys and girls. 


Pupils make draperies for V-12 men's quarters in Chicago. 
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DELTA-CRAFT Books 


---a wealth of low-cost project and teaching material 
that gives a “lift” to your shop instruction —— 













Complete, accurate, and 
authoritative, these books 
save the instructor’s time by 
presenting the material organized 
the way he wants it. The project books contain 
only shop-tested projects — logically grouped so that 









































GROUP “A”— Classified Designs... A Whole Book on Each Subject! 












Arranged for quick reference. Hundredsof Outstanding favorites. Furniture Designs. ae 

plans and pictures show “How toDo it.” | Desks, beds, wardrobes—fine pieces of it is ummecessary to search through hundreds of pages. 
You never guess . . . never go wrong. larger furniture. Novelties. Useful Th ° ° Secd h ° 

21 Lovely Lamps. Popular, —_ ~~ 4 ys e operating manuals give revised, up-to-the-minute 
leasing designs. 19 Charming cresting. Loys, Games, Flay- : : : . : 
Sacto binaie,ammalemaianss ground equipment. Real instructions for the safe, efficient operation and mainte- 
a ho ee = nance of Delta Machines; much of this material has been 
ove ; | y » tool ’ i . . 7 

elties, quickly built. Garden racks, sewing reprinted “as is” in standard text books . . . Useful to 
Furnitureand Novelties. Aswell cabinets, etc. ages ‘ 

collection. 40 Fine Tables. Check A” Set wel the student, indispensable to the instructor, this compact 


The finest of shop projects. of nine books 






Delta-Craft library is a “must” for the well-equipped 
school shop. Send for it today. Use the coupon below 
as a convenient order blank. 


FREE-FREE (ty. 


How to Plan a School Workshop | : 


44 pages of authentic installations em- 










A complete library of up-to-date - tion ; in yo Fence , Soe bodying the most ingenious solutions | 
mation on tools and operations. Close cutting ; iters; Cutting to gth; 

to 50 pages, more than 200 illustrations many other subjects. Shaper — Adjust- of layout problems. Actual floor plans meant 

in mot Beck. How to get extra oe, —_- - ing with | nag -_ and photographs of 30 shops. Tool- » 
more accuracy, greater satisfaction an ars, wit atterns; Forms, Jigs ix- : . (46 9 
safety. Use the coupon below — order now. tures; etc. Band Saw and Scroll Saw ing tables included. Use the coupon. 


— Data on Band Saw Blades; Ripping 


Getting the most out of your: Lathe — Data and re-sawing; Use of Standard Fence; 

















on operation for various jobs, includ- Ripping Curves; Tilt Table; etc. Abra- 

oe: a ee) Eee one sive Tools—Grinder, Buffer, Belt San- 

-huc urning ; Spiral Turnings ; many , Disk Sander, attach- topes 

others. Drill Press — Methods of Laying p= How to Gheapen GROUPE —*‘Hew to Pian a Home Workshop’ 
out work; Use of Wood Bits; Routing, Tools; Grinding Shaper 5 50 Fifty-six pages of detailed 
Shaping, and Mortising; tables on drill Cutters; etc. ppendix plans; pictures; idance 
sizes, speeds, etc. Circular Saw and of terms and tables. Group — in selecting cools, building 
Jointer —Covers: Ripping; Saw Projec- “BY” Set of six books racks, cabinets etc. 


“Making Money with Delta 
Tools” — What to make— 
how to make it — where 
to sell it. 


“Practical Finishing Methods” 
— Step-by-step instruction 
in producing any 

finish S any ss. 64 
pages. Staining, bleaching, 
varnishing, etc. Order these 
three books for only 85¢. 
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and nine project 
books .. . only 
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PRACTICAL PROJECTS — What to Make and How to Make It! 


Material that provides less than 1%4¢ per project. 
many hours of enjoy- All completely illustrated 7 
ment and satisfaction and described, to make a, : 
i : — = os eee ee 
— selections of the fin- construction easy. Includes r= = mean Gs os & 


est, most popular pro- 


¢ Editor, Delta-Craft Publications 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. Tear out and mai 
665FE. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


modern, attractive furni- 
: : : ture, lamps, garden furni- 
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ooks with as many as ture, games, toys, kitchen 
41 separate projects in accessories, chairs, tables, 
each. About 350 pro- etc. Sold only in combina- 
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7 M Group ‘“‘C’? — “‘The Deltagram’’ — 
€ LJ Combination of ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’............ 3.00 [J year’s subscription ——— 
—the magazine for creftsmen. Group “D” — How to Plan a School Workshop......FREE 
Six times during the year, this [| 6 Manuals and 9 Practical LBye: DON'T need to buy anything to ob- 
information- packed magazine Project Books 2.40 tain this free book. 
brings a welcome variety of ~ 
new ideas. It’s filled with plans, I am enclosing check or money order for erat amount) covering books checked below. 
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DELTA-MILWAUKEE MACHINE TOOLS 


The New Standard in Industry 


.-- meet the school’s ideal specifications for size, 
weight, economy of purchase and operation — 












Long rated “No. 1” in the school shops of the 
nation, Delta tools have now won equal promi- 
nence in war production. Today, industry wants 
the same advantages schools have always want- 
ed: Cost and space savings, ease and safety of 
operation, simplicity of operating instructions. 
And industry wants people trained on Delta 
machines. For greatest all-around satisfaction, 
make “Delta’’ your standerd equipment. 




























Delta 


Delta Unisau Heavy Duty Shaper 


(10” Tilting 
Arbor Circular Saw). 








Delta 17” Drill Press 
(for metal, wood, 
or plastic) Delta Non-Ferrous 
Cut-off Machine 
(also Abrasive 
Wheel model) 





uM 
Delta 
4-speed Scroll Saw 


Delta 6” Jointer 
on Cast Iron Stand 





Delta Abrasive Disk 
Finishing Machine 


Delta Industrial 
Grinder with 
safety shields 





Delta 12” 
Woodworking Lathe 










Delta Toolmaker . 
Surface Grinder Delta Abrasive-Belt 
Finishing Machine 






Delta 14” Band Saw 
(wood-cutting 
or metal-cutting) 


Send for these Free Books 7 


Get the Delta catalog of low- oa’ 
cost machine tools illustrated 
above. Also get your copy of 
“How to Plan a School Work- 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 

665F E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send my free personal copy of the following: 
( Catalog of low-cost Delta machine tools. 

0) “How to Plan a School Workshop.’’ 
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® The most authoritative non-technical 
booklets ever published on the vital 
subject of Air Age Education! 


* Edited by our Advisory Board* and 
experts in aviation and air trans- 
portation! 


offers 2 big new booklets to help you 
with Air Age Education! 


® Profusely illustrated. Printed in two 
colors! 


© 32 big pages in each — alive with useful 
educational material! 
© Only 25¢ each—including postage! 


® Send coupon for them NOW—get free 
gift booklet! 








Prepared for teachers, supervisors and educational administrators in 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


“Into The Air Age”’ 


by N. L. Encernarpt, Jr., Ph. D. 


with the advice of the 


Air-Age Education Research Advisory Board* 


Illustrated with 40 beautiful drawings, this booklet can be used as a 
foundation for curriculum revision, is excellent as basic reference for 
students in teachers’ colleges, summer schools and workshops. Also 
will prove helpful to teachers in organizing next year’s units and activ- 
ities. Contents deal with physical and social concepts of flight and 
educational implications of the Air Age. Concise, absorbing and non- 
technical, this authoritative booklet will stimulate your thinking and 
help you guide your students. 


(right) N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., DIR., 
Air-Age Education Research 


*ADVISORY BOARD: 

Ben M. Cherrington, Chancellor, University 
of Denver; Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of 
Education, University of California at Los Angeles; Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Penn. 





Free—wirh purchase of either or both of these booklets— 
a gift copy of the new, illustrated publication: “Air-Age Educa- 
tion News.’ 12 large pages of information and pictures de- 
signed to help you teach and to add new interest to lessons! 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


Prepared for teachers and vocational counsellors, and for boys and girls in 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
“Opportunities for Youth in Air Transportation” 


by Frances Aves Smitu, M.A. and 
N. L. ENGELuarpt, Jr., Ph. D. 
with the advice of the 


Advisory Board* and 10 Airline Executives 


Illustrated with 52 photographs of airline men and women at work, 
this comprehensive booklet describes in detail a variety of airline 
positions. These include piloting, stewardess service, ticket selling, 
airliner operations and maintenance, passenger service and others. 
Booklet tells what training and education positions require. It lists 
suggested preparatory courses for each position, is an unmatched 
reference booklet for vocational counsellors—and an outstanding 
guide for every boy and girl interested in a future in air transportation. 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH Dept. E-2 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find (check or money order) 
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eoccccce copies of “OPPOR IES FOR YOUTH IN 
AIR TR ORTATION” (25¢ each) 
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To Remove Pencil Marks 

Question: What is the best way to clean 
pencil marks off light brick?—A.O.B., Tex. 

Answer: This depends upon the type 
of brick. If it is glazed, the marks can 
be washed off with soap and water or 
a cleaning compound containing an abra- 
sive. If a soft brick, wash with soap and 
water; if not successful, rub with lump 
pumice stone-—W. W. THEISEN. 


Next Year's Salaries 

Question: What salaries will we have to pay 
next year in a small Minnesota town?—O.S.S., 
Minn. 

Answer: The teachers’ salaries paid 
in small Minnesota communities next 
year are likely to be as high as those paid 
in considerably larger cities. The reason 
for this prediction is the general scarcity 
of the best qualified teachers. In the 
teacher salary crisis of 1919-20, the sal- 
aries in a number of conservative small 
Minnesota communities rose to double 
what they had been in the same school 
districts just before World War I. I had 
the experience that year of employing 12 
teachers for the same position, only to 
have the twelfth resign the day before 
school opened. 

The crisis will be felt most this time, 
too, in small, conservative village schools 
in which the salaries have been com- 
paratively lower than the state average 
during the years just preceding the pres- 
ent war. It may show good business 
acumen for these small schools to offer 
a salary premium at once in order to get 
good teachers before the market for them 
runs up away out of reason.— A. V. 
OVERN. 


Hard Studying Good for All? 


Question: How can we impress upon high 
school pupils of today the fact that good 
hard studying still has its place in our school 
system? Perhaps | am too old-fashioned.— 
A.J.C., La. 

Answer: The promotion of serious 
study among capable high school pupils 
of today is not a problem. They are 
working hard on accelerated schedules 
doing as well as or perhaps better than 
their parents did. The real problem is 
with the thousands of boys and girls now 
in high school because of chronological 
age promotion and compulsory attend- 
ance laws. A generation ago these boys 
and girls would have withdrawn from 


10 


school in the middle elementary grades, 
thus escaping the need for studying 
academic curriculums. 

Should we advocate “good hard study- 
ing” as appropriate training for these 
nonacademic pupils? If we do, we are 
assuming that “silk purses can be made 
of sows’ ears” academically. Would it 
not be more appropriate to provide suit- 
able nonacademic work experience with 
only simple related academic work for 
these boys and girls who are forced to 
remain in school? There is evidence to 
show that academically slow learning 
pupils are not only willing but anxious 
to work and learn when their efforts are 
successful. There never has been any 
evidence to show that hard studying in 
itself had any merit. The merit lies in 
the successful accomplishment by means 
of study. 

Most high school pupils today face an 
early call into the world of work and 
their training should be in the direction 
of practical living rather than toward 
mental disciplinary training through 
studying. Educators should recognize 
the fact that many pupils profit more 
from “doing” than from “studying.”— 
Carro_t A. WHITMER. 


Stains From Leaky Roof 

Question: How are stains, caused by a leaky 
roof covered with tar roofing, removed from 
inside walls?—J.R.M., N. M. 

Answer: I know of no method to re- 
move such stains from inside walls. Tar 
roofing is not soluble in water and stains 
can come only from other sources, such 
as nails, metal flashing or soluble wood 
constituents. If the stains are on an im- 
pervious surface, such as paint, they 
sometimes can be removed by washing 
with a weak solution of trisodium phos- 
phate in soap water or some good com- 
mercial cleaner. On ordinary plastered 
wall, stains cannot be removed.—H. W. 
ScHMIDT. 


Sports Accident Insurance 


Question: | should like to know about 
athletic insurance on boys at school, on the 
road in making trips and playing in other 
towns.—J.R.M., N. M. 

Answer: Insurance is available under 
specific athletic sports accident contracts 
for pupils, issued to each pupil on appli- 
cation. The policy provides $250 in the 
event of death and, if the injuries do not 
result in accidental death but shall re- 


quire within thirty days from the date 
of the accident an operation, hospital 
care, medical and dental care, the pupil 
will be reimbursed for the actual ex- 
pense. The scale of indemnity ranges 
from $5 to $250, dependent upon the 
injuries. 

This policy does not provide coverage, 
however, while making trips but only 
during the actual playing or practicing 
of the games wherever they may be, in- 
cluding other towns. 

The annual cost for schools per insured 
person is $3 covering all sports, $2.50 per 
insured person covering football only 
and $1.25 per insured person covering 
all sports except football—Don C. Haw- 


KINS. 


Scholastic Standings 

Question: Are scholastic standings of high 
school pupils as a whole as high now as they 
were before the war?—W.S., Ill. 

Answer: Records of our high school at 
Mason City, Iowa, show scholastic stand- 
ings to be as high now as they were be- 
fore the war, perhaps even higher. This 
is the result of two factors: (1) Many 
pupils, normally poor scholastically, have 
dropped out to enter industry or the 
armed services; (2) pupils remaining in 
school have caught the seriousness of the 
situation, the need for education and are 
applying themselves to a greater degree 
than before the war. This is especially 
true in mathematics and the sciences. 
Former high school pupils, now in the 
armed services, continually point out to 
present pupils the need for education.— 


R. B. Irons. 


Religious Instruction 

Question: Should we offer credit for religious 
instruction? If so, what is the best practice? 
—M.C., Okla. 

Answer: The American public school 
is legally nonsectarian. The granting of 
credit for sectarian religious instruction 
given by any voluntary interest groups 
whose educational qualifications, mate- 
rials and methods are not subject to re- 
view by the state is, first of all, of dubi- 
ous legality. It is also a dangerous gen- 
eral institutional practice. 

If credit is given for sectarian religious 
instruction, the school in fact actually 
gives approval to the specific sectarian 
point of view. Since both the American 
state and the public schools are nonsec- 
tarian, the favoring of one sect over an- 
other is dangerous. Democracy may pro- 
tect and encourage all phases of religious 
expression but it cannot afford to give 
greater aid and comfort to one than to 
another without endangering its entire 
position of impartiality. 

In the third place, it is debatable 
whether the school should give official 
credit for uncontrolled and unsupervised 
sectarian teaching unless it is likewise 
willing to give credit for unsupervised 
and uncontrolled commercial corre- 
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PLUMBING 


for Your School 


TUDENT health and student comfort must be protected, 

even in wartime. That is why it is so important to ex- 
amine your school’s sanitary equipment now to make sure 
that it is maintaining proper sanitary standards and providing 
adequate protection. Where replacements are necessary, let 
Crane quality plumbing, now available without priority, 
guard the welfare of the children entrusted to your care. 


You will also want Crane quality plumbing for your “school 
of tomorrow”—that school which is now only a plan on a 
blueprint. You'll want its extra durability—and extra con- 
venience. Crane Co. will gladly assist your architect in the 
selection of plumbing and heating equipment that will meet 
the needs of your “blueprint school” —equipment that will 
assure long and satisfactory service at a minimum mainte- 
nance expense. Call your plumbing contractor or the nearest 
Crane Branch! 


A Crane Utility Sink pro- 
vides first aid in main- 
taining proper cleanli- 


This Crane San- ness. 
ton flush valve 
closet has sani- 
tary elongated 
rim— powerful, 
thorough flushing 
action. 


This new Crane 
Lavatory is made 
of durable vitreous 
china. 





This modern drink- 
ing fountain has an 
angle stream jet 
that provides 
health protection 


Crone Urinals are avail- 

able in a wide variety of . Showers are a highly de- 

styles and types sirable sanitary feature of 
the modern school. Avail- 
able from Crane 


CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING © HEATING © PUMPS 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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spondence work and for private tutoring. 
The public school should not be used 
to bolster any sectarian point of view. 
Religious instruction should possess sufh- 
ciently worth-while and intrinsic values 
so that the extrinsic reward of “credit 
hours” is not necessary.—A. B. M. 


Early Arrivals 


Question: How do schools provide for the 
supervision of children who come to school 
on early buses and must wait 30 minutes or 
more before classrooms are open?—R.W.F., 
N. Y. 


Answer: The administrative practice 
of supervising children who, because of 
transportation schedules, must arrive at 
school early or remain late is not uniform 
throughout our state. Some schools pro- 
vide a planned program of activities 
supervised by teachers who share this 
responsibility on a rotating schedule 
which does not impose an unduly heavy 
burden upon any teacher. 

Other schools require all teachers to be 
on duty prior to the arrival of the first 
school bus in the morning and to remain 
on duty until the last bus leaves in the 
evening. In some schools, transported 
pupils are required to report in a study 
hall upon arrival or to assemble in the 
auditorium or gymnasium. 

School bus patrols have been found 
helpful in organizing a worth-while pro- 


gram of leisure-time activities and in 
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many cases a student council has accepted 
this responsibility and rendered com- 
mendable assistance. Some schools pre- 
fer to delegate all responsibility to a 
teacher-supervisor of transportation while 
others choose to present the problem as 
a challenge to local self-government. 

Regardless of the plan adopted, pre- 
ferred practice provides (1) transporta- 
tion service, which delivers children at 
school no earlier than necessary; (2) a 
school plant open and ready to receive 
children who must report unduly early, 
and (3) a program of planned activities. 
The responsibility for such a program 
is the principal’s—Francis B. Haas. 


Financing Lunches 

Question: What are some of the ways and 
means schools are using to finance the federal 
lunch programs?—J.B.G., Mich. 

Answer: Some schools charge enough 
for the school lunch to make up the dif- 
ference between the cost of the food and 
the amount received from federal reim 
bursement. Usually, boards of education 
provide space and equipment and pay for 
the light, heat, fuel and janitorial serv- 
ices. When the manager is a member of 
the teaching staff, her salary is paid by 
the board and many boards of education 
pay all the labor costs as well as the 
salary of the manager. In these cases the 
cost of food is the only charge that is 
made. 


HILLYARD TIME SAVING METHODS 


and FLOOR SAVING 
MATERIALS ADD TO 
THE PURCHASING _ 
POWER OF YOUR 
MAINTENANCE 


a= — 


Yaa| THING IN MAINTENANCE 


7 THE HILL ARD COMPANY = 


pistriBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In some states it is legal to provide 
for the cost of the school lunch in the 
regular budget (over and above the fed- 
eral reimbursement) and give the lunch 
free to all children in the school. In 
some cases the P.-T.A. or home bureau 
or some other interested group assumes 
this responsibility. In many instances 
such an organization has given the school 
the equipment for the school lunch and 
has paid for the labor until the board 
could assume these definite responsi- 
bilities. 

In many smaller schools the federal 
reimbursement is used to provide the 
main hot dish, including the required 
amount of vegetables and protein food, 
as well as the half pint of milk. The 
children bring from home the additional 
food needed to make the complete lunch. 
Often they bring some of the vegetables 
or other foods needed for the hot dish. 
In these schools guidance is usually given 
so that the children will bring the foods 
required.—Freperick J. Morritr. 


Promotion Without Politics 


Question: How can a promotion in educa- 
tional service be secured without the influence 
of a political machine?7—H.L.S., Miss. 

Answer: Seek out a state where par 
tisan politics has been divorced from 
education, possibly New York, Michigan 
or Iowa. Get a job and go to work. 


—A. B.M. 
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Oue Reasou nt a ge TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
BY JOHNSON ASSURES 


ROM the little red schoolhouses of 1885 (the 
year the Johnson Service Company was estab- 
lished) to the modern, efficient, healthful school 
buildings of today .. . education and its facilities 
have traveled far. The development of tempera- 
ture control equipment... such as Johnson de- 
signs, manufactures, and installs... has played 
an important part in this phenomenal growth. 
After the war, even greater strides will be made 
and Johnson is now working with educators, 
their architects and engineers, in planning for 
the future. 
Though the Johnson organization is playing 
its part in helping win the war by manufacturing 
accessories for airplanes and for other imple- 


Zo lak 


CONTROL 


COMFORT AND FUEL 
ECONOMY 


ments of war, experienced Johnson engineers 
and mechanics are available for servicing 
present temperature control installations and 
for designing and installing new ones. 

If you have a current temperature control prob- 
lem or if you are thinking now of the future in 
terms of getting the best that engineering skill 
and inventive genius can give you... get in touch 
with the nearest Johnson office—branches in all 
principal cities. There is no obligation, of course. 


WANT VICTORY SOONER? 
THEN BUY MORE BONDS! 
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The trend today in Junior High School modernization 
is toward equipment covering a wider range of pur- 
poseful activities. For example, the Graphic Arts laboratory 
of the Postwar period will include not only letterpress 
printing but Bookbinding Units, Silk Screen Units, and 
other reproduction processes now coming into general use. 


ATF has ready a series of five folders with full specifications 
for modern Graphic Arts laboratories providing for 6 to 10, 
12 to 15, 15 to 19, 20 to 24, or 24 to 30 pupils at one time. 
Each folder shows a room layout that provides the greatest 
possible saving of time in the routing of materials and 
processes, correct lighting and safety . . . everything tending 
to efficiency training and operation. 

ATF and its affiliated manufacturers—such as the Challenge 
Machinery Company, Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
and Vandercook & Sons—will welcome an opportunity to 
advise with you in your Postwar planning. Our engineering 
help involves no obligation on your part. Every printing 
teacher should send for the folder which best meets his 
particular requirements. Write to 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Jmerican Jyhe Founders 


Elizabeth B, N. J. Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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Use it up... 





. 


That’s the thing to do in wartime. Eat every 
bite of food, save every scrap of soap, make a 
patriotic habit of stretching all the supplies in 
the house so they go further, last longer. 


Wear it out... 





This year old coats, old shoes, are a badge of 
honor. They show you’re sensible enough to 
know that one way to help win the war, to keep 
prices down, is to wear your old things out! 





Make it do... 





Before you spend a penny in wartime, ask your- 
self, ‘Do I really need this? Or do I have some- 
thing now that will do?” As you patch and 
darn and turn, you’re keeping prices down. 








or do without! 











When you put your money in War Bonds, 
savings, taxes, insurance— you’re putting your 
money to work fighting the war and building 
a sound, stable nation for the peace to come. 








It’s your money you’re saving when you 
help keep prices down. For it’s buying 
too much when there’s too little to buy 
that sends prices up. And when prices 
go up—and keep going up—your savings, 
your future, are in danger. 

How can you help keep prices down? 


By never spending a thin dime you 
could turn into a War Stamp. By think- 
ing twice—and thinking “‘No”’—at every 
urge to open your purse. 

By wearing old things out, making 
makeshifts do. Remember, it’s the things 
you don’t buy that keep prices down! 


See that prices go no higher... Be a saver—not a Buyer! US 


A United States war message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. t ‘Wir iy 
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JUNIOR 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Educators are grateful for the help they and their students 
are receiving from Britannica Junior. Everything about it 
is designed by experts for the exclusive use of children of 
elementary and junior high school age . . . sentence structure, 
vocabulary, mental level, pictures. Britannica Junior is 
intentionally and completely for boys and girls. 


3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 
references. 5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. 
Less in cost than other juvenile encyclopaedias. Edited by 
the Editor-in-Chief of world-famous Encyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. 
Marvelous Atlas section in full color. More than 50 suggested units in the 
unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR Unt? wit deeded 







ral 


* 20 separately printed Units of Study go with each 
set. They are keyed to the articles in Britannica 
Junior and were created only after long study by 


experts in elementary school curriculum building. 






* 





THE READY REFERENCE VOLUME — BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 





* Volume 1 of Britannica Junior is the * A million-word, 832-page, profusely il- 
Ready Reference Volume, a one-book ency- lustrated, single-volume encyclopaedia of 
clopaedia in itself. It contains 20,000 short current events brought out each year by 
articles and 50,000 references to material Britannica with the aid of 500 expert 
in the other 11 volumes of the set. You contributors. With each set of Britannica 
will find what you want and you'll find it Junior goes a sheet of 10 price-discount 
quickly, An innovation in children’s ref- Year Book purchase coupons good for the 
erence books and exceedingly popular with next 10 years. A must in all schools and 
young students. libraries. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS OF THE ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER, WRITE 


Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Feet on the Ground 


NLIKE its continental prototypes, the university 

in the United States has always been a mixture 
of secondary and advanced education. The conven- 
tional four year American college with two years of 
secondary and two years of general advanced study 
was a phenomenon peculiar to our culture. This 
mixed secondary and advanced college organization 
has proved itself too inflexible to meet the emerging 
vocational and social needs of those whose inclina- 
tion or talent calls for other than professional prepara- 
tion. Criticism of secondary, college and university 
organization is not new. Angell and Whitney of Mich- 
igan, Eliot of Harvard and Harper of Chicago were 
among the strongest advocates of organizational 
changes in the thirteenth and fourteenth years. All 
four men drew their inspiration from the German 
gymnasium when they classified the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years as secondary education. Professional 
criticism of secondary education was ably seconded by 
many lay industrial and labor leaders during the last 
40 years. Both of these groups felt that the conven- 
tional secondary school was dominated too completely 
by preparation for advanced education to the neglect 
of vocational preparation on a nonprofessional level. 
These professional and lay discussions have proved to 
be unusually fruitful. 

Since neither college nor university was conscious of 
social need, the public secondary schools began ex- 
perimentation of their own with what most authorities 
conceded to be a transitional two year junior college 
organization. Where academic or social tradition was 
strong, this experimental two year unit has developed 
as a weak imitation of the conventional arts college, 
including even its academic snobbery. Where more 
practical considerations and control held sway, these 
two years have been expanded into broad terminal 
curriculums, including opportunities for vocational 
specialization as well as preparation for the professions. 
The social value of advanced secondary education be- 
came more apparent as experimentation proceeded 
and these new forms developed. 

The artificial independent academic two year school 
has been integrated in many cases as a four year unit 
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beginning with the eleventh and continuing through 
the fourteenth grades. This plan reduces the gap 
between the twelfth and thirteenth years and also 
makes possible a more mature upper secondary school 
program. 

The desirable organizational trend is toward a stable 
four year community centered and directed secondary 
educational unit which will provide a mature physical, 
social and vocational program for the large majority 
whose formal education will stop at age 20 and the 
minority who plan to enter the professions. Its value 
cannot be enhanced by the nonfunctional label of “ad- 
vanced education.” This four year unit should be con- 
sidered as the upper end of secondary education, 
whether it is called the senior high school or the com- 
munity college. Above all, it needs to eschew com- 
pletely the shallow academic snobbery that has already 
created much conflict and dissatisfaction between con- 
ventional high school and junior college teachers. 
There are no value differences between the several 
divisions of elementary and secondary community- 
directed public education. 


Informing the Board 


EGLECT of school board members has been 

one of the outstanding weaknesses of state de- 
partments of public instruction. There are nearly half 
a million board members in the United States. No 
one knows exactly what the annual rate of turnover 
is but spot tests in several states have indicated that 
it is fairly high. 

The general situation is that not only is relatively 
little effort made to educate members long in service 
with respect to their legal responsibilities but each year 
the new crop of inexperienced members must grop- 
ingly find its own way. Local superintendents are 
timid about making suggestions. 

The constructive efforts of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, 
commissioner of education for the state of Connecticut, 
to educate school board members with regard not only 
to the meaning of their jobs but also to the practical 
understanding of the major instructional and social 
problems are, therefore, deserving of high praise. His 
associates have prepared a series of constructive mono- 
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graphs for the information of board members and the 
latest departmental effort is the publication of special 
monthly bulletins each of which covers an aspect of a 
board member’s duties and responsibilities. This is 
an idea that might well be imitated by the other state 
departments to the lasting improvement of public 
school administration. 


Pressure Group Needs Study 


Bo many years there has been an intense and 
deadly struggle between the politically organized 
dairymen as represented by the Farm Bureau and 
agricultural scientists over the respective merits of 
butter and oleomargarine. Through use of pressure 
politics the powerful Farm Bureau has even been 
able to obtain a federal statute which discriminates 
in favor of butter and handicaps both the processors 
and users of the now equally nutritious oleomargarine. 
In addition, the Farm Bureau has been able to intim- 
idate the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges. 

During the summer of 1943, scientists at Iowa State 
College at Ames, a land-grant agency, published a bul- 
letin that told the truth about the subject. Its initial 
approval must have been an administrative accident. 

The Farm Bureau immediately objected and the 
lowa president, fearful of budgetary reprisals at the 
hands of a Farm Bureau controlled state legislature, not 
only withdrew the bulletin from circulation but also 
criticized the competent, truth-telling scientists who had 
conducted and published the experiment. The first 
result was widespread popular criticism of both Farm 
Bureau and the president. The second was the exodus 
of Theodore Schultz, professor of farm economics and 
sociology, and 19 other teachers of colleges and uni- 
versities in which freedom of research and publication 
is not determined by political or administrative whim. 

This incident is simply one in a long series of pres- 
sures constantly brought against educational agencies 
in every state by a highly commercialized and _polit- 
ically potent Farm Bureau. This organization which 
operates primarily for the benefits of the larger farmers 
and its own personnel has exercised a heavy political 
control over state legislatures for so many years that 
in numerous instances it actually dictates what legisla- 
tion is permitted and what is to be denied. 

Just how much the progress of public education and 
the equalization of educational opportunity have been 
retarded through the direct influence of the strongly 
Farm little known to either 
rural residents with children, the teaching profession 


entrenched Bureau is 
or the people in general. 
One of the immediate and profitable areas of re- 
search by the organized teaching profession would be 
a fearless investigation of how much essential struc- 
tural reorganization and improvement of secondary 
education of the district system in 26 states have been 
retarded by the selfishness of the Farm Bureau. These 


facts should then be given full and continuous publicity 
in professional publications and the public press. The 
lowa incident happens to be only one case which re- 
ceived unexpected publicity. Let’s have the truth about 
interference with public education. 


DeWitt Schuyler Morgan 


HE sudden death of DeWitt Schuyler Morgan on 

February 27, exactly four months before his fifty- 
fourth birthday, may be attributed to overwork grow- 
ing out of a deep sense of professional and _ social 
responsibility. It was impossible for him not to go on 
doing a thoroughly craftsmanlike job even though he 
had been warned of the consequences. The Indian- 
apolis superintendency has never been considered an 
easy job and the death of his predecessor from over- 
work should have been sufficient warning. 

DeWitt S. Morgan was a meticulous and conscien- 
tious administrator respected by all for his fairness and 
his honesty and also regarded with deep affection for 
his humanness by those who knew him intimately. 

Born and educated in Ohio, DeWitt S. Morgan left 
Cedarville College in 1911 and received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Tulsa, then the Henry 
Kendall College, in 1912. He remained for two years 
as secretary to the president before entering the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he completed the work for 
his master’s degree in history in 1916. 

Appointed teacher of history in the Arsenal Tech- 
nical School in Indianapolis in the same year, he spent 
his entire professional life of twenty-eight years in the 
public schools of that city. He was made head of the 
social studies department in 1918 and succeeded the late 
Milo H. Stuart as principal in 1930 and the late Paul C. 
Stetson as superintendent in 1937, 

In addition to his professional work DeWitt S. 
Morgan was a strong supporter of and steady worker 
in professional organizations, giving freely of his ability 
for the advancement of public education. He was presi- 
dent of the National Council for Social Studies in 
1931-32 and of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in 1941. He was fre- 
quently appointed to study committees in both the 
National Education and the 
Association of School Administrators. 

He was chairman of the 1943 yearbook commission 


Association American 


to which he contributed an article on “Schools and 
Manpower.” He was also co-author of several sec- 
ondary textbooks. He had been a valued member of 
the board of editorial consultants of The Nation’s 
ScHoots since 1938. He occasionally wrote articles but 
his chief contribution was in giving sound advice on 
delicate editorial problems which he always viewed in 
terms of the popular welfare. 
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URING the summer of 1898 a famous mining 
engineer heard his oldest son state that he was 
giving up the idea of returning to Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology to finish his course as an electrical 
engineer. Having fallen in love, he had decided instead 
to teach science in the Detroit Liggett School for Girls. 
Teaching proved enjoyable and by 1906 Courtis had 
been made head of the science and mathematics de- 
partment. About this time Stone published his arith- 
metic tests which were used throughout the Liggett 
School. They revealed, as tests always do, an enormous 
range of individual difference in every grade. 

Courtis informed Principal Emma Liggett that the 
results proved he did not know how to teach and he 
was, therefore, resigning. This unusually wise woman 
calmly looked him over and said, “Neither do any of 
the other teachers but you are the first one to discover 
the fact. Go back and find the reason.” 

This friendly advice started the young scientist ex- 
perimenting to improve teaching. He became a fol- 
lower of Thorndike and Judd who were also experi- 
menting in the measurement field. Courtis Arithmetic 
Tests, published in 1909, were the first objective tests 
to be given under city public school survey conditions 
in the 1911 New York City survey. 

The scientific movement grew rapidly and measure- 
ment became the great educational movement of the 
second decade. The Detroit public schools made 
Courtis director of research in 1914 and in 1916 he 
measured instruction in the much publicized Gary 
schools. During this period he met criticism because 
he had no degree and this lack prevented his results 
from being accepted by the profession. He completed 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at Teachers College 
and his doctorate at the University of Michigan. 

Stuart Courtis directed the instructional aspect of the 
Detroit internal survey from 1919 until 1922, serving 
also as dean of the college of education from 1919 until 
1924. He became a part-time professor of education at 
the University of Michigan in 1921 but continued in 
Detroit after 1924 as part-time professor at Wayne Uni- 
versity. His other part-time activities included the 1924 
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STUART APPLETON COURTIS 


Master Teacher 


resurvey of New York City schools, directing instruc- 
tion in the Hamtramck continuing survey from 1926 
until 1934 and spending six years assisting in the 
reorganization of Culver Military Academy. 

By 1925 more than 13,000,000 copies of his tests and 
scales had been used throughout the English-speaking 
world. He acted as his own publisher and distributor 
on a nonprofit basis. All money above expenses was 
immediately reinvested in further research. 

During the twenties he produced “Then and Now in 
Education” with Otis A. Caldwell, a significant com- 
parative survey of American instruction in 1845 and 
1920. When his dissertation on “Why Children Suc- 
ceed” was completed in 1925, he came to the conclusion 
that the mathematical assumptions underlying educa- 
tional measurement, including his own, were wrong. 
Without the slightest hesitation he scrapped his tests 
and continued more extensive research in the Detroit 
schools and in certain foreign countries. His “Measure- 
ment of Growth” followed. He considers the discovery 
of the law of growth to be his highest achievement. 

Six years ago Stuart Courtis began to develop a tech- 
nic for cooperation and improvement of the democratic 
process which promises to be his second major edu- 
cational contribution. His individualized instructional 
method and philosophy of education are also outstand- 
ing. In addition, he has been working on a sun motor 
with his youngest son and is now experimenting with 
a new process for producing powdered iron. 

Stuart Appleton Courtis has been teacher, colleague 
and friend for twenty-five years. He was one of the 
most helpful, kindly, provocative and stimulating of 
teachers, never too busy or impatient to help those who 
cared to learn. As an educational researcher he has 
been competent, conscientious, honest, objective and 
thorough. Educationally he is an ardent progressive 
who has never forgotten that society as well as the child 
has a stake in education and that teaching method 
cannot escape the implications of the law of maturation. 
He is deeply religious and more idealistic than realistic. 
Stuart Courtis is one of the truly great in American 
education whose real worth as master teacher will not 
be fully appreciated until years hence, when the-founda- 
tions laid by his research to discover why he was a poor 
teacher will be translated into improved teaching by a 
new generation—Arrtuur B. MoEHLMAN. 











These boys from the Hoke Smith Junior High School, Atlanta, had a good time picking cotton, rendered 


valuable aid to the war effort and now have a better understanding of some of the farmers’ problems. 


When It’s Cotton Pickin Time 


Ro the last two years the junior 
and senior high schools of At- 
lanta have participated in a cotton- 
picking program. Herein are de 
scribed procedures or practices used 
on this project in the fall of 1943 
with the hope that this experience in 
helping the farmers of Georgia 
gather the cotton crop may be of 
some help to other schools partici 
pating in similar projects. 

Soon after the schools opened in 
September 1943, the state department 
of education, in cooperation with the 
extension service of the Department 
of Agriculture, issued a call for help 
in gathering Georgia’s bumper crop 
of cotton. The need for help was 
presented to the high school prin- 
cipals and their faculties throughout 
the state. Many urban schools an- 
swered this call. The plan used in 
Atlanta followed the general pattern 
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Last fall when the South had a bumper cotton 
crop Georgia farmers appealed to the schools for 
help. Pupils left their classes and went into the 
cotton fields where they worked as harvesters, not 
haphazardly, but under guidance and following 
well-organized plans of a typical work project. 





developed in the “U. S. Office of 
Education—Vocational Training for 
Rural War Production Workers.” 
Members of high school faculties 
volunteered to train pupils in a short 
O.S.Y.A. unit course in cotton pick- 
ing. This course was developed by 


H. REID HUNTER 


Superintendent in Charge of 
Atlanta High Schools 
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The boys had glowing tales to tell. Some of them picked from 150 to 175 pounds of cotton in a day. 


the division of vocational education, 
College of Education, University of 
Georgia, and the outline in mimeo- 
graphed form was made available to 
the teachers by the state board of 
education. The course included in- 
formation on “the importance of pro- 
viding additional labor for cotton 
picking, the importance of cptton in 
war time, the importance of proper 
picking of cotton and how to pick 
cotton.” 

Most teachers who volunteered to 
help on the program, both men and 
women, had been reared on cotton 
plantations or had had some experi- 
ence with cotton growing and har- 
vesting. 

The pupils who volunteered to 
pick cotton were interviewed with 
after which selection was 
made. Those chosen were organized 
into groups ranging in number from 
20 to 30. A teacher was placed in 
charge of each group. Teacher and 
pupils met after school for one hour 
of instruction before going to the 
cotton fields. The instructors ex- 
plained the plans for making the 
trip, demonstrated the methods to be 
followed in cotton ‘picking, an- 


care, 
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nounced the rate of pay and gave 
other directions. An effort was made 
to create the right attitude in the 
pupils toward the work to be done 
and to stress the necessity for re- 
specting farm property and for tak- 
ing the job seriously rather than as 
a pleasant outing in the country. It 
was found that these advance in- 
structions and orientation of the 
pupils to the job were of great help 
to teachers in directing their charges 
while on the farm. 

Following the first trip to the cot- 
ton fields, there was a follow-up 
lesson in which experiences were re- 
viewed and suggestions were made 
for more effective methods to be used 
on subsequent trips. 

A schedule of trips to the fields, 
which were located in counties with- 
in a 25 mile radius of Atlanta, was 
worked out at the office of the 
superintendent of schools after the 
local farm agent had contacted the 
farmers and had arranged a work 
schedule that would be convenient to 
them. The farm agent of Fulton 
County worked in close cooperation 
with farm agents in the adjoining 
counties and served as a booking 





ah, 


agent and liaison officer between the 
Atlanta schools and the farmers. 

The transportation of pupils to and 
from the fields was furnished by one 
of the local government agencies. 
Experienced drivers with trucks 
carrying 30 pupils each were pro- 
vided. There was no transportation 
cost to the pupils or to the farmers. 
Ten trucks with drivers were made 
available for a period of approxi- 
mately ten weeks. They usually left 
the schools in Atlanta at about 7 
a.m. The teachers went with their 
groups, remained with them 
throughout the day and returned 
with them before dark. Almost all 
of the pupils made the trip twice on 
school days during the ten weeks’ 
period. Many went for extra days. 

It was found expedient not to mix 
groups or to split them between two 
or more farms. If a group finished 
picking the cotton in one field, it 
went to another on the same farm 
or to another farm. Some teachers 
found it advisable to have the group 
elect officers from among their own 
group, who were responsible for the 
performance of special duties. 

At first, only the boys went to the 
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The farm owner and local agents teach the city boys how to pick cotton. 


cotton fields. They thoroughly en- 
joyed their work and their glowing 
their experiences upon 
interest 


accounts of 


their return stimulated 
among the girls with the result that 
during the latter part of the season 
several groups of girls went to the 
helds. them exceeded the 


record made by the boys. The boys 


Some of 


and girls did not go together or to 
Special care was 
which 


the same farm. 
taken in 
girls were to pick cotton. 

The pupils furnished their own 
lunches. The farmer provided pick 
baskets or burlap bags for 
each cotton picker. The pay for 
picking was the prevailing rate for 
the local community; during the fall 
of 1943 it was from $1 to $1.25 per 
hundred pounds of seed cotton. The 
cotton was weighed in the fields by 
the farmer and the pupils were paid 
in cash before they returned home. 
Many pupils picked from 150 to 175 


selecting farms at 


sacks, 
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pounds a day. The average per pupil 
was about 90 pounds. 

During the cotton-picking season 
46 teachers gave the O.S.Y.A. courses 
and went to the fields. A total of 
845 hours of out-of-school time was 
given by the teachers, who were paid 
$1040.31 for extra hours of service. 
A total of 2461 pupils participated in 
the program and 148,810 pounds of 
seed cotton were picked. 
equivalent to approximately 
bales. One school picked 
pounds of cotton, or 25 bales. 

Many high schools and 
junior colleges located in various 
parts of the state participated in the 
program and much publicity was 
given the project through the press. 

Some of the good results of the 


This was 
150 
26.930 


several 


project were as follows: 

1. It gave pupils an opportunity 
to understand and appreciate the 
problems of cotton culture. 


2. It developed an understanding 


of farm life and provided an oppor- 
tunity for prospective farm workers 
to know what to expect of farm life. 

3. It made pupils feel that they 
were contributing to the war effort 
in relieving the manpower shortage 
and in harvesting cotton which is 
used in many war industries. 

4. It developed a fine spirit of co- 
operation among schools, pupils, 
teachers, farm agents and farmers. 

5. Many children made friends 
with the farmers and were invited 
to visit or to work on the farms 
during the summer of 1944. 

6. The tactful and well-planned 
publicity given the project by Atlanta 
and state newspapers stimulated 
groups of ministers, newspaper work- 
ers, P.-T.A. members, garden clubs 
and other organized groups to go 
to the cotton fields and help gather 
the cotton. Very little of Georgia’s 
crop was left in the fields in 1943. 

As an outgrowth of this experi- 
several suggestions have 
emerged for others undertaking simi- 
lar projects. 

1. Determine in advance the need 
for help on the farms. 

2. Select competent teachers with 
a background of local agriculture. 

3. Give short unit or orientation 
courses to all pupils who participate 
in the program, the training to be 
done by teachers who understand 
boys and girls. 

4. Develop a safe, reliable and de- 
pendable transportation system. 

5. Limit the number in a group 
to not more than 25 pupils. 

6. Make a special effort to create 
the right attitude in pupils toward 
work experience. 

7. Stress farm safety and the dan- 
gers arising from carelessness. 

8. Use existing government agen- 
cies to assist in coordinating the pro- 
gram and in furnishing specialized 
services. 

9. Develop in the farmers a right 
attitude toward youth so that they 
do not expect unreasonable stand- 
ards of performance. 

10. Let participation by pupils be 
on a voluntary basis. Accept pupils 
only after an interview has been 
held and permission of parents has 
been given in writing. Let it be con- 
sidered an honor and a privilege for 
pupils to participate in the program. 

11. Have the farm agent check 
the water supply and sanitary condi- 
tions of farms where the help of 
boys and girls is to be provided. 
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If YOU 
DARE 


You can make a great contribution to your 


country right in your own classroom... 
y VIS J 


ce AR is hell,” pessimists are 
repeating with deep con- 
viction these awful days and certain- 
ly no one can deny the hellish char- 
acter of war’s most evident features. 
The wholesale butchery of millions 
of human beings cannot be con- 
templated with equanimity. The 
starvation, anguish and suffering of 
women, children and the aged in the 
conquered countries do not breed 
feelings of satisfaction nor is the 
widespread arousal of the world’s 
most disintegrating emotions — re- 
venge, hatred, disillusionment and 
despair—a cause for rejoicing. 


Outlook Is Not Rosy 


The malignant reversion of demo- 
cratic folkw ays to the autocratic ty- 
rannical processes of the almost for- 
gotten past does not give rise to a 
outlook for the future. The 
growing might of our atavistic war 
machine daily restricts or abolishes 
more of our most highly prized and 
idealistic self-expressions in politics, 
business and education. Thousands 
of men and women are seeing all 
they have held most dear, mates and 
children, security and enjoyment, 
past achievements and plans for the 
future, swept suddenly and ruthlessly 
away. 

Worst of all, the abandonment by 
many, soldiers and civilians alike, to 
debauching extremes of self-indul- 
gence is proof of the spiritual poverty 
of our national life. Thus, for any- 
one who focuses attention only on 
the evils of war, there can be no 
doubt about it—war 1s hell. 

Hell, however, is the permanent 
abode only of those who abandon 
hope. There is another side to the 
picture. War uproots tradition and 
breaks the stranglehold of conformity 
on progress. Confusion and disor- 
ganization spell opportunity to men 
of vision with courage enough to act 
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on the basis of their convictions. 
Those who attend the birth of a new 
era are in the most favorable position 
to play a major part in shaping its 
direction and form. 

War spells opportunity, also, to the 
timid and the reactionaries alike, 
both of whom are always on the alert 
to discount progress and return to 
the “good old days.” There is an 
imperative need, therefore, for pro- 
gressive-minded leaders and admin- 
istrators to emphasize, in their own 
thinking and planning, not the bale- 
ful influences of war but the poten- 
tialities for progress that war makes 
possible. 


Teaching of Democracy Neglected 


In the past, both as citizens and as 


educators, we have made the mis- 
take of conceiving of democracy 
much too narrowly. In_ peaceful, 


prosperous days, with life running 


along smoothly, we were not too 
much concerned with appraising 


the efficiency of our efforts to keep 
alive the democratic spirit. The need 
to give children vital experiences in 
cooperative living, to develop in 
them skill in the control of demo- 
cratic procedures, to surround them 
every hour of the day with an en- 
vironment so objectively democratic 
in every aspect that democratic 
principles and loyalties would be un- 
consciously drawn in with every 
breath was not apparent before the 
war. 

It took the dictators’ planned efh- 
cient, fanatical indoctrination of 
youth with the abhorrent fascist ide- 
ology to make us realize that even 
our American education is rooted in 
autocratic authority and has drawn 


its forms and traditions from a cul- 
ture based on tyrannical domination 
of the ruling caste. The influence of 
the American Revolution has 
reached the little old red schoolhouse 
only within the last two decades and 
then has made iself felt barely 
enough to modify here and there 
pupil-teacher relationships and a few 
nonacademic types of educational 
activity. 

In organization, in supervision and 
in instruction, as an awakened per- 
son surveys the educational process 
from kindergarten through college 
from this point of view, he is startled 
and dismayed to observe the degree 
to which a citizen developing in our 
schools is exposed increasingly to a 
dictatorial, not a democratic, regime. 


Leaders Serve Those They Lead 


In a democracy, so our tneory 
says, a leader is the servant of those 
he leads. Democracy means oppor- 
tunity for growth for all, participa- 
tion in planning and responsibility 
for all, creative cooperation in 
thought and action for all. A truly 
democratic educator, be he superin- 
tendent, principal or teacher, would 
never, except in emergencies, make 
decisions or act in any matter, how- 
ever vital, until all his co-workers 
had considered the facts, thought 
creatively about the problem and 
pooled cooperatively their sugges- 
tions for a solution. 

Then and then only, in a true de- 
mocracy, is a leader free to perform 
his distinctive function of decision 
and direction. How great a revolu- 
tion in educational thinking and 
practice would be required to gen- 
erate democratic ideals democrati- 
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cally, but how beneficial and far- 
reaching would be the results! 

In times of peace, evolution toward 
democratic procedures was slowly 
taking place. Now the war emer- 
gency makes “production” and “effi- 
ciency” in education imperative. In 
the war-training classes under mili- 
tary control, compulsion, imposition, 
memorization, drill, autocratic dis- 
cipline, arbitrary demerits and pen- 
alties have been reestablished almost 
as if Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Dewey and our other educational 
leaders had never made their im- 
mortal contributions to education. 

Democratic tendencies are being 
shelved for the duration and who 
can tell for how much longer. Yet 
today millions of men are being 
trained by high pressure methods to 
kill and to be killed, if necessary, just 
to preserve whatever shall remain of 
democracy. Once the price of a 
battleship would have sufficed to 
democratize education thoroughly 
from kindergarten to college but we 
did not spend those millions. 

Now the price has risen. Today 
we are pouring out hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars, not for progress, but 
just to make certain that liberty to 
search for truth and to teach it shall 
not perish from the earth. 

A second major mistake in our 
past efforts in education has been 
our neglect of systematic character 
development. We did not fully re- 


alize the extent to which morals and 
ideals are prerequisites to democracy. 
The ghastly tragedy now being en- 
acted on the world stage dramatizes 
with titanic power the importance of 
morals and ideals. 

We shrink in horror from the acts 
of men who openly acknowledge al- 
legiance to no principles or authority 
except their own desires and wills, 
who lie, cheat, steal and massacre 
freely as the most expedient means 
of achieving their ends. Yet in re- 
cent years a critical appraisal shows 
that we, too, as a nation have tended 
to value things above persons, 
achievement above growth, expe- 
diency above principle, complacency 
above self-sacrificing effort. 

We have been hypocritical in re- 
ligion, business and politics in fail- 
ing to square our practices with our 
professions. In times of peace we 
have tended to neglect the building 
of moral fiber. We have allowed our- 
selves, step by step, to be seduced 
from ideas of duty, discipline and 
self-sacrifice by the glamour goals 
that are the inevitable by-products 
of prosperity, namely, egoism, the 
lust for power and the dissipation 
of energy in enervating forms of bes- 
tial self-indulgence, such as drink- 
ing, gambling and sexual vice. 

We have soft-pedaled or openly 
ridiculed emotional enthusiasm, 
“Messianic complexes,” daring to 
stand up and be counted for un- 





Summer Camp 


RAVEL to and from children’s 
summer camps will be restricted 
during the 1944 season. No pullman 
space will be available for summer 
camp travel, say O.D.T. officials. 
Extra day coach service may be ob- 
tained only through a special O.D.T. 
permit; no charter or special bus 
service will be permitted unless writ- 
ten application has been made to and 
approved by the Office of Commu- 
nity War Services. Only 25 permits 
for day coach space were issued by 
O.D.T. in 1943 for summer camp 
travel and well over 600 applications 
for bus service were rejected last year. 
High enrollment of war workers’ 
children in day care summer camps 
is expected. Under rigid limitations 
daily bus service will be permitted 
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Travel Rulings 


for children under 12 years of age 
to and from camps of this type. 
Conditions that must be met include 
the following: 

1. At least two thirds of the par- 
ents concerned must be enabled, 
through their children’s attendance 
at the day care center, to continue 
essential war jobs. 

2. Other supervised recreational 
programs for the age group must be 
inadequate or lacking in the com- 
munity. 

3. The day care program must be 
recognized by a responsible welfare 
agency. 

4. Applications must be passed on 
by the Office of Community War 
Services before an O.D.T. permit 
will be issued. 


popular causes. The martyrs among 
our ranks in recent years have been 
few indeed. Enduring ridicule, be- 
ing misunderstood, losing friends 
and jobs and dying for one’s convic- 
tions seem to have gone out of 
fashion. Military discipline and mor- 
tal combat on the field of battle are 
generating stamina, backbone, “guts” 
in many of our young men and 
women for the first time in their de- 
velopment. 

It isn’t as if there were no evils 
in the world in need of conquest. 
Poverty, ignorance, hatreds, exploi- 
tation, slavery are present every- 
where. Why, with our democratic 
ideals and our enormous resources 
of wealth and manpower, have we 
done so little in our schools about 
correcting such evils? 

Fortunately what man has done 
once, man can do again. Education 
in America can once more be re- 
adjusted to present day needs. One 
thing above all others we must do 
and do quickly, if democracy is to 
endure. Education itself must be 
democratized from school boards to 
custodians. 

The public, for the duration at 
least, will readily support attempts 
to strengthen democratic teaching. 
Even the autocratic powers that now 
dominate education dare not at pres- 
ent openly oppose “democratic” ef- 
forts. All the dreams and hopes of 
the wise men of the last two hun- 
dred years could be put in force at 
once if—if only—education as a pro- 
fession could realize the potentiali- 
ties inherent in the social disruptions 
caused by war and had the courage 
to cooperate in action. The fateful 
hour has come. 

Many of us who are debarred by 
age or sex from giving our all for our 
country in tank, or plane or subma- 
rine can make an even greater con- 
tribution right in our own classrooms 
if we dare. We need to remember 
always Shakespeare’s words of wis- 
dom as spoken by Brutus: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 

fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

We must take the current when it 

serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Now is the appointed time. Let us 
begin immediately to transform the 
hell of war into the blessings of op- 
portunity. 
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Whats Wrong wath 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


AR-TIME demands for in- 

creased use of corporal pun- 
ishment in the schools have come 
from such diverse sources as the 
Atlantic Monthly and the Hearst 
press. Within the educational pro- 
fession there has been some echoing 
of this demand. An increase in the 
use of corporal punishment as a 
means of maintaining classroom con- 
trol seems to be resulting. 


War Causes Unusual Demands 


It is not surprising that such de- 
mands should be made nor is it sur- 
prising that there should be some 
increase in corporal punishment. 
During war time people are emo- 
tionally aroused, confused and dis- 
tressed. Fears are more acute and 
frustrations more frequent than in 
peace time. The natural way of re- 
acting to such circumstances is to 
revert to ways of thinking and act- 
ing that are old and familiar. For- 
mer practices, the kind that pre- 
vailed when the present generation 
of teachers and administrators were 
children in school, seem to be the 
safest. 

Reversions to earlier ways of doing 
things can be seen in many phases 
of education. There is some danger 
of junking a generation of educa- 
tional progress, a danger that seems 
particularly acute in the delicate area 
of teacher-child relationships and 
group control. 

What is wrong with corporal pun- 
ishment as an instrument for class- 
room control? As usually practiced, 
almost everything is wrong! 

Corporal punishment, as a method 
of controlling group behavior, does 
not take into account sufficiently the 
causes of bad behavior. Troublesome 
Johnny may be lethargic, sleepy and 
bored for any number of reasons. 
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Still more troublesome Henry may 
react to the same causes by being 
rude, impertinent and antagonistic. 
Meddlesome Mary and Martha may 
each disturb other people continuous- 
ly but for entirely different reasons. 

Does the child that “bothers” have 
enough sleep? Is he properly nour- 
ished? Are there conflicts between 
his mother and father in the home 
that result in emotional exhaustion 
for him? What are his relationships 
with his brothers and sisters or with 
the children next door? Can he hear 
well? Is his eyesight normal? Is it 
possible for him to carry out the 
assignments properly? Are they too 
easy for him or too hard? Is he cor- 
rectly placed in school for one of his 
intelligence and maturity? Is he ac- 
cepted as a member of the group or 
do his classmates isolate him? 


Behavior Study Before Punishment 


These questions indicate only a 
few of the myriad possible reasons 
for the bad school behavior of a child. 
A moment’s reflection will indicate 
that as underlying causes of bad con- 
duct they are not remedied or re- 
moved but may even be aggravated 
by physical punishment. Certainly a 
careful study of the causes of a 
child’s behavior should be made be- 
fore punishment is administered. 

Punishment by pain may create in 
the child emotional reactions that 
block desirable educational growth. 
The educational profession is finding 
out now by scientific means some- 
thing that great teachers have always 
known intuitively, namely, that the 
delicate process of balanced school 
growth hinges largely on subtle rela- 
tionships established between teacher 
and child. Growth requires that 
these relationships engender confi- 
dence, respect and liking. 


RICHMOND BARBOUR 


Director of Guidance, San Diego City Schools 


Normal children, like normal 
adults, react with hatred and fear to- 
ward people who inflict pain upon 
them or who cause them embarrass- 
ment and humiliation. The hatred 
and fear may be sublimated in vari- 
ous ways and need not always be a 
conscious reaction but they are al- 
ways present if the recipient is a 
normal human being. So if Johnny 
or Henry or Mary or Martha is 
whipped by the teacher, he or she 
reacts by disliking and fearing the 
teacher, at least temporarily. If cor- 
poral punishment must be used, it 
should be administered by someone 
other than the child’s regular teacher. 

The effect of corporal punishment 
on the relation between teacher and 
child is likely to differ in degree 
from the effect of corporal punish- 
ment on the parental relationship 
when inflicted by a parent. In most 
homes ties of mutual love and respect 
are strong enough to carry the child 
over the period of hatred into a 
period of reestablished good will but 
these strong ties usually are not pres- 
ent in a schoolroom. The effects of 
corporal punishment at school, ac- 
cordingly, are likely to be worse than 
the effects of the same punishment 
at home. 


Beware Face-Saving 


Still another difficulty accompany- 
ing corporal punishment as an instru- 
ment of classroom control is that it 
tends to become a matter of retribu- 
tion. Teaching is an intensely per- 
sonal occupation and everyone who 
teaches finds his emotions tied up 
with his job and with his relation- 
ships with his pupils. Whenever cor- 
poral punishment is relied upon to 
enforce control, it is likely to become 
a means of the adult teacher getting 
revenge on the obstreperous child or 
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it may become just a face-saving de- 
vice. Teachers are under many 
strains, particularly in war time. 
They would have to be more than 
human if they did not revert to cor- 
poral punishment as retribution, if it 
were possible to do so. 

Finally, corporal punishment is 
likely to brutalize school situations. 
A child who is beaten or a group 
that is controlled by fear of being 
beaten responds by fighting back. 
Angry combat emerges. Such _ has 
been the history of corporal punish- 
ment in this country. Many adults 
can remember how frequently a gen- 
eration ago children would band to- 
gether and literally throw teachers 


out of schools. This was a normal 
pupil reaction to attempts at physical 
domination by the teacher. 

For these and other reasons, for- 
ward-looking members of the teach- 
ing profession for many years have 
attempted to establish other, sounder 
methods of classroom control, such 
as control through interest, through 
group loyalty, through mutual liking 
and understanding and through care- 
ful adjustment of the curriculum to 
individual needs. There are many 
resources commonly used to provide 
a healthy, happy type of group and 
In all but the most 
extreme situations, there seems to be 
no need for corporal punishment. 


class control, 


It is possible to conclude that, as 
commonly practiced in American 
schools, corporal punishment has 
been a bad thing. If it is to be 
utilized as a means of group control, 
it should be preceded by a careful 
study of the cause of behavior in 
order to be sure that it is justified and 
will lead to results that are highly 
desirable. 

Corporal punishment should not 
be administered by the pupil’s class- 
room teacher. It should never be al- 
lowed to become a matter of personal 
revenge and care should be exer- 
cised that punishment of this type 
does not lead to the brutalization of 
the school environment. 





We must teach anew 


The Dignity of Labor 


NE of the most significant out- 
() growths of the war effort is 
the revival of the old-fashioned ideal 
of work. We call it “work expe- 
rience” now. The old term has been 
sugar-coated so that the educator can 
handle it in a more dignified way 
and possibly make use of it as a 
vehicle for carrying credits. It is 
strange that a crisis in human history 
is required to bring back some of the 
eternal verities of life. 

Why is this interest in work re- 
vived? It is barely possible that our 
traditional ways in school had 
weaned young people away from 
work, a good old Anglo-Saxon term 
which means neither more nor less 
than downright and forthright ap- 
plication of effort to something use- 
ful and purposeful. It is possible that 
to take the place of the old idea of 
work the schools a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago substituted the concept of 
extracurricular activities. These have 
since spread out in so many direc- 
tions that we hardly know which are 
useful and desirable and which are 
a waste of time. 

Has school, particularly the latter 
years of the twelve year program, 
weaned young people away from the 
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idea that work is still necessary and 
dignified and that honorable toil is 
still the best way to earn a living? 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread” is the Biblical instruction. 
Free work and free enterprise mark 
the progress of all civilized peoples. 
Curtail work and shackle the right 
to work and we see society disinte- 
Rome, once the proud mis- 
tress of the world, fell because the 
people depended too much upon 
labor and free circus. Give 
Germany enough latitude and the 
same would befall her if her plan of 
a world slave market were realized. 
The doctrine of the right to work 
and the ideal of honorable toil are in- 
separable from human growth and 
human progress. 

It is my fear that emphasis on 
“culture” as something apart from 
work has helped to build up the 
“white collar job” idea. Why should 
there be any contradiction between 
culture and work? Work has cre- 
ated all the culture we have. The 
man with horny hands may possess 
within his soul as great an apprecia- 
tion of the good, the true and the 
beautiful as the man who pushes a 
pencil all day long or who never soils 


grate. 


slave 


his hands by doing menial labor. 

The commission on schools and 
manpower has well stated in the 
Twenty-First Year Book of the 
A.A.S.A., “Young people as part of 
their equipment for the world in 
which they live have to learn how to 
work.” We have for years been tell- 
ing young people, and the public has 
been insisting upon it, that they 
“must learn how to study.” We have 
even made feeble efforts in school to 
teach them “how to study.” It is just 
as important to teach them how to 
work at something that is worth 
while and worth doing. It is unfor- 
tunate that they have ever had any 
other thought about work. 

The present shortage of manpower, 
which has resulted in commandeer- 
ing all types of labor ability, includ- 
ing young people of teen age, focuses 
attention on the necessity for giving 
young people types of work they can 
do. We are all dedicated to the 
thought that everyone must do what 
he can to help win the war, even 
children over 14 or 16 years of age. 
Minors must be safeguarded by law, 
however, against any attempt at ex- 
ploitation. The child must not be 
overworked so that his welfare may 
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suffer, nor must his normal program 
of school progress and work be in- 
terfered with. 

It is not my purpose in this article 
to set up a program of work ex- 
perience. That is the responsibility 
of the school and the community. 
I maintain, however, that the school 
has the duty of instilling within 
young people the idea that work is 
honorable, whether in the shop, the 
mart, the office or in the most hum- 
ble occupation. We need to develop 
ideals of honest work and value re- 
ceived. 


The Ideal of Honest Performance 


On all sides today, in spite of the 
nation’s great need for production, 
we find too many who are interested 
more in what they can get out of 
their services in dollars and cents 
than in what they can put into their 
work in quantity and quality. To 
develop the latter ideal in the youths 
of the land through our schools will 
be an almost impossible task under 
the devastating examples which they 
see all around them of organized 
overcharge and systematized under- 
work. Teachers have every right to 
explain to young people what is 
going on in this respect so that the 
ideal of honest performance may be 
better understood. 

No discussion of this theme, how- 
ever brief, could or should overlook 
the influence of the home in creating 
the proper attitude toward work. In 
spite of the many blessings and crea- 
ture comforts created by modern 
technology, it has contributed to the 
disappearance of the old “chores” 
opportunities of years gone by, ex- 
cept for the boy and girl still fortu- 
nate enough to live in the country. 
The push-button age has reduced the 
opportunities for certain types of 
work that the average boy and girl 
can do around the home. Science 
and invention have created leisure 
time which we have not yet learned 
to harness and to utilize. Then, too, 
the benevolent attitude of parents 
which discourages their children 
from working as hard as they them- 
selves did has further hardened the 
lot of the present day boy or girl. 

Today in most of our urban areas 
modern living conditions have prac- 
tically made loafers of boys and girls 
who in the strength and the en- 
thusiasm of their youth could other- 
wise profit physically, economically, 
socially and morally from certain 
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types of work experience. The child 
labor laws have made it almost im- 
possible for boys and girls from 12 
to 14 to do the simplest tasks. In- 
stead of young people who place a 
proper value on work we have today 
the corner drugstore cowboy, the 
pool room lounger, the motor car 
petter, the expert cigaret performer 
and, in many cases, the young de- 
linguent! No wonder authorities 
from J. Edgar Hoover down are wor- 
ried and concerned over the delin- 
quency and crime situation! It is 
not youth’s fault but rather that of 
society. Youths of today have shown 
their mettle when given the oppor- 
tunity! 

The ambition of every boy should 
be to earn a living. The years of the 
great depression, when jobs were 
scarce and competition was keen, 
made skeptics out of thousands of 
youths who could not find work. We 
realized then how important it was 
to try to fit young people in with 
such opportunities for work as might 
exist. We talked about vocational 
training for positions that did not 
exist. We need to do more with vo- 
cational education than with voca- 
tional training. We need to stress the 
broader aspects of work opportuni- 
ties and the requirements of the 
work-a-day world. 

In 1940, 47.1 per cent of 2216 oc- 
cupations in 18 industries required 
no educational qualifications while 
only 20.2 per cent required a high 
school education. This means that, 
after all, the important thing in mak- 
ing a living is to get a job and to 
hold it. 


Getting a Job Is Not Enough 


The school should make every ef- 
fort to teach young people how to 
do both of these things. Young peo- 
ple who have had the experience of 
doing some types of work either at 
home, in the school or in the com- 
munity, those who know what work 
is, what sacrifice is necessary and 
what pleasure comes from work well 
done are those who will obtain posi 
tions, will know how to hold them 
and will be the best workers. 

All this, of course, is no easy task. 
As the commission on schools and 
manpower properly pointed out, 
“This educational service technic wili 
need to be developed in each com- 
munity for fuller utilization of avail- 
able resources and for strengthened 
relationships between the school and 


all agencies concerned with social 
welfare.” 

After the war, industry and busi- 
ness must not forget how they fran- 
tically called for help in time of crisis 
and how the schools responded. 
They will have learned the bitter 
lesson that, had there been coopera- 
tion between business, industry, pro- 
fessional services and the schools, we 
might have had a better prepared 
group of workers during this time. 


The Correct Attitude Important 


The school’s job will be to extend 
and to refine the guidance service 
now generally found in most high 
schools and probably even experi- 
ment with work camps akin to mili- 
tary camps under strict control for 
a period of six months to a year. 
Underneath all this will be the task 
of developing a correct attitude 
toward work and a respect for all 
labor, as so beautifully expressed in 
Ecclesiasticus: 

“So honor every carpenter and 
workmaster, that laboreth night and 
day; and they that cut and grave 
seals, and are diligent to make great 
variety, and give themselves to coun- 
terfeit imagery, and watch to finish 
a work; the vapor of the fire wasteth 
his flesh, and he fighteth with the 
heat of the furnace; the noise of the 
hammer and the anvil is ever in his 
ears, and his eyes look upon the pat- 
tern of the thing that he maketh. 
He setteth his mind to finish his 
work, and watcheth to polish it per- 
fectly. So doth the potter sitting at 
his work, and turning the wheel 
about with his feet, who is always 
carefully set at his work, and maketh 
all his work by number. He fash- 
ioneth the clay with his arms, and 
boweth down his strength before his 
feet. He applieth himself to lead it 
over; and he is diligent to make 
clean the furnace. All these trust to 
their hands; and every one is wise 
in his work. Without these cannot 
a city be inhabited; and they shall 
not dwell where they will, nor go 
up and down. For these will main- 
tain the state of the world, and the 
handiwork of their craft ts their 
prayer.” 

This is, indeed, a prayer to all 
work! It should be embellished, 
illuminated and conspicuously dis- 
played so that all who enter the 
portals of the schoolhouse may read 
it and ponder its meaning. It should 
be a guide to all who glorify work! 
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Specific objectives will replace war-time aims. 


New Postwar Objectives 
for Physical Education 


The general well-being of the individual, not 


superstrength for fighting men, will be its aim. 


ELMER D. MITCHELL 


Professor of Physical Education,* University of Michigan 


T REQUIRES imagination and 

the gift of prophecy to answer 
the question, “What will be our post- 
war physical education program?” 
The quick tempo of modern living 
with the many changes that it brings 
makes any attempt at accurate pre- 
diction of the future difficult. 

The last postwar period 
marked by a pronounced trend to- 
ward legislative control in social and 
educational matters. This resulted 
in a great era of legislation for 
physical education in schools. Most 
states enacted laws which set up 
minimum mandatory requirements 
and many appointed state directors 
to enforce these laws and to act in 
an advisory capacity. 

All in all, the legislation which 
was passed had a favorable effect 


*Now 
U.S.N.R. 


was 


serving as lieutenant commander, 
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upon the growth of physical educa- 
tion programs, although the laws 
were not always enforced. Unfor- 
tunately, the depression of the 1930's 
caused many states to stop enforce- 
ment on the curtailed 
funds. 

It is unlikely that another era of 
legislation for physical education 
will follow World War II. Conse- 
quently, any hold that this type of 
training has upon communities will 
depend upon favorable public opin- 
ion. This places a_ responsibility 
upon the physical education profes- 
sion to create such an opinion 
rather than to rely upon laws. 

The need for a physical fitness 
program is recognized in the present 
emergency, it is true, but will it 
receive the same emphasis after the 
What will be the attitude of 
administrators then? Will 


excuse of 


war? 
school 


the schools maintain the present 
war-time regimented physical fit- 
ness programs or will they try to 
return to the inadequate, noncredit 
programs of the prewar period? If 
the latter course is taken, physical 
education will suffer a setback. 

One thing is certain: an assured 
place for physical education cannot 
be taken for granted. Physical edu- 
cation happens to be somewhat of 
a plague to the academic mind be- 
cause by its very nature it does not 
lend itself easily to curriculum sched- 
uling, to credits, to college entrance 
requirements or to the customary 
forms of discipline. Hence, there 
will always be a certain amount of 
opposition or inertia on the part of 
administrators to be overcome. 

Without doubt, the _ physical 
training program after the war will 
revert to more generalized objec- 
tives. Many of the aims of the 
present program are definitely spe- 
cific and utilitarian and rightly so. 
Many of the skills being empha- 
sized have connection with military 
tactics and maneuvers. These include 
commando tactics, ranger drills, ob- 
stacle running, hand-to-hand com- 
bat, rope climbing, jumping into 
water from heights and swimming 
through fire and oil. 


Milder Exercises for Peace Time 


In peace time the emphasis on 
these activities will naturally be les- 
sened because they have no relation 
to peace-time pursuits and because 
the physical toughening they engen- 
der can be accomplished by other 
means. There will be a continuation 
of conditioning consciousness after 
the war but not to the same extent 
as at present. The improvement of 
general well-being of the individual 
through physical education will be 


sought rather than  superstrength 
and endurance for military needs. 
This objective will cause milder 


forms of exercise to prevail once 
again in compulsory class programs 
because more attention to the safety 
of participants will be demanded 
than is now the case under the stress 
of war. 

At the same time the programs 
will become more individualized. 
They will have specific objectives 
that will replace the present war- 
time aims. Special training for par- 
ticular ends will be found in sports 
instruction. There, a carry-over into 
everyday peace pursuits will be ex- 
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pected. Individual shortcomings will 
be sought out and more attention 
will be paid to improving them than 
heretofore. 

Swimming will be emphasized 
more than ever after the war. It 
seems disgraceful that at the begin- 
ning of the war from 20 to 40 per 
cent of the trainees who entered the 
armed services could not swim. This 
number has been lessened materially 
as the result of the stepped-up high 
school and college physical fitness 
programs. In most instances the per- 
centage is being reduced to from 5 
per cent to zero. It behooves the 
schools of the future to retain this 
emphasis on an activity that has life- 
long, peace-time value as well as 
temporary war-time value. To swim- 
ming will be linked its two impor- 
tant associates, lifesaving and resusci- 
tation. 

Calisthenics will remain and will 
probably continue to be a source of 
student “griping.” Nevertheless, in 
the war experience calisthenics has 
definitely proved its usefulness. If 
athletic coaches continue to find it 
essential in conditioning their men, 
then physical instructors have just as 
much reason to impose it on the 
masses whose physical condition, 
after all, is their concern. Probably, 
too, calisthenics will be made more 
meaningful by being offered in the 
form of sport gymnastics in which 
the kinesthetic feel of important fun- 
damental movements in sports can 
be learned. 


Emphasis on Recreation 


Distance running, boxing, wrest- 
ling, tumbling, marching, comba- 
tives, apparatus activities, group 
games, relays, rhythmics, athletic 
sports and recreational sports will all 
be combined in an all-round pro- 
gram. In short, there will be a bal- 
ance of fitness and recreational ac- 
tivities in which, however, more em- 
phasis than hitherto will be put 
upon swimming, lifesaving, calis- 
thenics, marching and testing. 

The mention of marching may 
cause some wonder but it is excellent 
exercise. There is no danger of mili- 
tary training taking the place of phys- 
ical education. That is shown by 
the attitude of the War Department 
now while the war is going on. The 
study of elementary military maneu- 
vers gives training in mass precision 
and alertness and creates a sense of 
group unity. This applies to both 
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men and women. The graduates of 
our high schools and colleges are our 
future military officers, if the need 
again arises, and they should be 
versed in the three R’s of military 
leadership. 

The factor of testing is most im- 
portant. The results of physical fit- 
ness programs have been measured 
over and over again in recent 
months in Army, Navy and Air 
Force training programs. No pro- 
gram will hereafter be considered 
efficient if it does not offer itself 
for measurement of results. This 
applies not only to the group but 
to the individual as well. Much 
more effective work in programming 
for individual differences will then 
be forthcoming. 


Trend Toward Corrective Exercise 


The adaptation of exercises to cor- 
recting individual shortcomings has 
shown an interesting trend and that 
is in nomenclature. Heretofore ac- 
tivities have been commonly classi- 
fied from the standpoint of their 
structure, that is, calisthenics, tum- 
bling, swimming, combatives, relays, 
athletic sports and so on. Now there 
is a definite tendency to classify the 
same activities according to their 
function and accomplishment so that 
we are beginning to hear of exer- 
cises for strength, endurance, agility, 
suppleness, balance, speed, mental 
alertness, relaxation, teamwork and 
group morale. This is an excellent 
trend as it provides a practical work- 
ing pattern for the instructor. The 
tests can reveal the shortcomings and 
the exercises can then be selected for 
overcoming them. 

In carrying out programs more 
educationally adapted for the post- 
war future, instructors will have the 
advantage of improved methods of 
organizing large numbers which the 
conditioning of men for war has 
taught. The demands of the mass 
war physical fitness programs have 
been seemingly insurmountable but 
the present instructors have devised 
many ingenious means of getting the 
most possible out of the time and the 
facilities available. More efficient 
programming should be a carry-over 
from the war experience. 

This article is concerned mainly 
with the physical conditioning as- 
pects of the physical education pro- 
gram. Of health education and 
health service, much more could be 
said. These services will have an 


even greater responsibility in the 
postwar period because so many of 
the physical defects of the present 
draft findings fall within their scope. 
Such matters as housing, sanitation, 
nutrition, rest, dental inspection, 
health examinations, communicable 
disease control and health instruc- 
tion are essential to the health of 
the individual. The responsibility of 
the health education and health serv- 
ice agencies will have to grow if the 
national health is to improve. More- 
over, increased emphasis must be 
placed upon health education pro- 
grams in the formative years of life. 

In planning postwar programs 
some valuable literature has become 
available. Programming will be 
greatly assisted by the manuals of 
the various branches of the armed 
services and by the two excellent 
manuals of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation prepared in conjunction with 
the Army, Navy and U. S. Public 
Health Service. These two manuals, 
for high schools and colleges, re- 
spectively, are a group enterprise and 
represent a reconciling of many di- 
verse points of view. For these rea- 
sons they help to unify our physical 
education profession and to break 
down the many so-called systems de- 
pendent on the opinions of indi- 
vidual leaders. 


Greater Professional Unity Ahead 


In one way, there promises to be 
greater unity in the future within 
the profession. Athletic coaches and 
physical instructors have been 
brought closer together by their war- 
time activities. Coaches have been 
serving in the physical fitness pro- 
gram in schools and have helped 
bring enthusiasm and drive to it. 
They have an interest in the welfare 
of the average pupil that they did 
not have before. 

Conversely, physical instructors 
have gained a greater understanding 
of coaches by working with them. 
And there is no doubt, too, but that 
school administrators have a greater 
understanding of the physical edu- 
cation program through having 
worked, as practically all have, to 
serve the war-time needs by promot- 
ing real physical fitness programs in 
their schools. This has given them 
a better appreciation of the problems 
and effects of physical education 
than they had before. Their con- 
tinued help will be invaluable in 
postwar readjustments in this field. 
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MERICA, so the talk goes, must 
reeducate Germany for democ- 
racy. 

This is indeed a worthy proposal. 
Before undertaking this task, how- 
ever, it might be well to start on 
reeducating America for democracy. 
This comment may appear cynical 
and bitter. It isn’t. 

For a great many years and in 
some cases after the advent of Hitler 
some American schoolmen looked 
upon Germany and admired the 
“eficiency” of German education and 
German industry. 

To be sure, Germany inspired 
much that was good in American 
It inspired, also, some- 
mechanical 


education. 
thing bad, namely, a 
efficiency carried over from modern 
industry. 


German System Produces Cartels 


In German industry this efficiency 
resulted in the cartels, the gradual 
elimination of individualism and 
private enterprise. In American in- 
dustry, it brought the great monop 
olies and trusts, again to the detri- 
ment of individualism and private 
enterprise. 

In education in Germany, such 
“efficiency” was influential in mass 
production of goose-step thinking. 
The same phenomenon is seen in 
America. The error of the German 
educators their failure to 
that men and things fall into wholly 
different categories. You 
ment things, push them around, or- 
ganize them, run them through 
assembly line production and man- 
ufacture out of them millions of 
units all exactly alike. 

You can do that with human be- 
ings, too, and insofar as you succeed, 
you create an ant hill civilization. 
When that happens, human beings 
are no longer individuals, each with 
his own personality. They are autom- 


was see 


can regi- 


itons, robots. 

The fact that German educational 
administrators thought “efficiency” 
with respect to things should be 
carried over to human beings ac- 
counts for the further fact that the 
German school system, like the Ger- 
man press, failed to recognize Hitler 
as an obvious demagogue who would 
destroy everything decent and hu- 
mane, if given power. 

On the contrary, many German 
educators collaborated with the 
Nazis. Once in power, Hitler had 
no difficulty in bringing schools, 
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Lets Make America 


Democratic 





universities, the press and even a 
considerable part of the church into 
integration with German industry 
and the German army. 

The “efficiency” ideal in the Ger- 
man schools thus helped pave the 
way for Hitler. It made goose-step 
thinkers of millions of Germans. 
This “efficiency” required the im- 
perialist type of school administrator. 
By “imperialist” | mean the admin- 
istrator who sees loyalty only as flow- 
ing from pupils and teachers to him- 
self. He wants instant obedience. He 
gives orders. He is the boss. 

Creative thinking, original think- 
ing, tends to be heretical to the boss- 
imperator type of administrator. 
German school administrators of this 
type prepared Germany for the 
flowering of the Fuehrer Prinzip. 


Training Versus Education 


The secret of success of this 
Fuehrer Prinzip is nothing more or 
less than Pavlov’s conditioned re- 
flex. Give a dog or a child a stim- 
ulus and you get a response. Do it 
often enough until the response be- 
comes automatic. Do this on a great 
scale and you can make automatons 
of millions. Thus you can train, but 
not educate, mice or men, dogs or 
children. 

In America, we this 
utilized every day in trade-name ad- 
vertising, for example: 

“Pepsi-Cola hits the spot. 

A twelve ounce bottle, that’s a lot. 
Twice as much for a nickel, too. 
Pepsi-Cola is the drink for you. 
Nickel, nickel, nickel, nickel... .” 

This is simple and amusing. Edu- 

cators use the same technic: 
Education hits the spot. 
Success in life, that’s a lot. 
Investment grand for your dollar, 
too. 
Education is the stuff for you. 
Dollar, dollar, dollar, dollar... . 

This is the “rosy glow” type of 
propaganda-stimulus which tends to 
bring an automatic response of ap- 


see device 


proval and acceptance. There is no 
great harm in it so long as the Pepsi- 
Cola isn’t harmful and so long as 
the education delivers the goods. 

But watch the evolution of this 
technic employing the conditioned 
reflex. Take a Listerine ad. “Rosy 
glow” words extolling the marvels 
of this inspiring mouthwash tend to 
make any young girl accept it who 
wants to capture her Prince Charm- 
ing. And as for those who don’t ac- 
cept it—well, paste on them the 
dreadful label, “halitosis.” There 
you have the “name calling” technic 
to bring automatic rejection of the 
person SO labeled. 

Carry it further into economic 
and political fields. Note how Hitler 
uses “rosy glow” words to get people 
to accept National Socialism; observe 
how he uses the names “Jew” and 
“Communist” to obtain automatic 
condemnation of those who don’t 
buy the gaudy National Socialist 
package. 

In America, these “rosy glow” and 
“name calling” technics are used by 
Martin Dies, Westbrook Pegler, 
Father Coughlin, William J. Cam- 
eron and others who follow the Hit- 
ler pattern in the attempt to make us 
accept Fascism dressed up in “rosy 
glow” words as democracy and 
Americanism. Those who do not 
fall for the “rosy glow” technic are 
labeled Reds or Communists. 


Gullibility Our Weakness 


For the widespread — gullibility 
which makes such  charlatanism 
work, imperialist administrators in 
education must bear much of the 
blame. The imperialist school ad- 
ministrator deserves indictment on 
two counts: 

1. He has promoted a system of 
schooling which, instead of making 
children critical of such propaganda 
tricks, has trained them to react 
automatically to these teachings. 


2. He has collaborated with the 
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industrial and political groups which 
consciously or unconsciously do not 
want real democracy in America, 
but do want something else falsely 
labeled “democracy.” 

Evidence? Well, at the N.E.A. 
summer convention in Detroit a 
year or so before World War II the 
notorious anti-Semite, William J]. 
Cameron, of the Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour, was spotted on the pro- 
gram 13 times. 

Both Cameron and Ford for many 
years had been utilizing the “name 
calling” technic to condition the 
whole world to respond automati- 
cally to the type of anti-Semitic 
Fascism represented by Hitler. The 
imperialist administrators in the Na- 
tional Education Association trans- 
ferred the prestige of that influential 
body to these men who were so help- 
ful to Hitler. (I cannot recall that 
the N.E.A. ever even protested to 
Henry Ford his acceptance of the 
Nazi medal a year or so after that 
Detroit convention.) 

Shortly before America entered 
World War II, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in- 
vited Martin Dies, perhaps the chief 
American exemplar of the demagog- 
ic use of the conditioned reflex tech- 
nic, to address its convention. 

Too Many Friends of Fascism 


Such instances could be multiplied 
to show how one influential admin- 
istrator after another gave comfort 
to the friends of Fascism. There was, 
for example, close collaboration be- 
tween some of our imperialist ad- 
ministrators and those members of 
the Baldwin-Chamberlain and Da- 
ladier governments which were 
building up Hitler in the pre-Mun- 
ich days. They were giving aid and 
comfort to Hitler’s associate, Franco. 

I recall one such imperialist ad- 
ministrator on returning from Eu- 
rope just prior to outbreak of World 
War II saying, “I have been to both 
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France and England. I have seen 
everybody who was anybody. They 
all agree that Franco is the man to 
support. I agree with them because 
Franco stands for Christianity and 
civilization, whereas the Loyalists in 
Spain stand for Communism and 
atheism.” The Hitler-Dies-Coughlin 
formula: Listerine Franco; halitosis 
Loyalists. 

It’s no wonder, therefore, that one 
of the wisest churchmen in all Amer- 
ica could say before a group in New 
York the other evening, “I am 
amazed and shocked that most 
young people of university age whom 
I meet, and I meet many of them, 
seem to have no concept whatsoever 
of the humane and scientific impli- 
cations of democracy.” 


Evil of Imperialistic Schooling 


It’s natural enough that they 
haven't, considering the type of 
schooling the imperialist administra- 
tors have given, a schooling which 
has emphasized the conditioned re- 
flex, that is, training rather than 
education. 

Such training conditions millions 
to accept Fascism when it is done 
up in pretty packages labeled “de- 
mocracy” and “Americanism.” 

Germany specialized in such train- 
ing. It was “efficient.” Run schools 
as you run factories. Use the condi- 
tioned reflex to produce a population 
which, automatically, will respond 
as the boss-imperator dictates. 

“Why not try it in America?” 
thought some. “It’s a sure-fire way to 
control the proletarians.” 

I recall a secretary of a state teach- 
ers’ association who in 1934 was 
talking about the implications of 
Nazism for America. “If our coun- 
try goes wholly Fascist,” he observed, 
“it will be largely because of the 
kind of school administration which 
has been taught in some of our most 
influential graduate schools of educa- 
tion in the past thirty years, 


“This kind of administration wor- 
ships efficiency for the sake of effi- 
ciency. Its model is big business. 
Like the managers of big business, 
school administrators of the ‘efh- 
ciency cult’ want personal power, 
high income and absolute obedience 
from every member of their or- 
ganization. 

“In a sense,” he said, “this type of 
school administrator is worse than 
the Prussian type. The American 
variety puts out a hypocritical double- 
talk filled with clichés about democ- 
racy and welfare and the public 
good. The Nazis, more brutal, also 
are more frank; they are not so 
much given to this double-talk.” 


Worship Nazi "Efficiency" 


The observation impressed me. | 
had just returned from Hitler’s Ger- 
many. There I could observe for 
myself how the educational leaders 
in universities and public schools 
were an essential part of the Nazi 
team. It may well be that they, like 
so many of our own educational ad- 
ministrators who came to worship 
efficiency for the sake of efficiency, 
did not realize what it was that they 
were doing. 

The defeat of Hitler will make 
even more essential a schooling in 
America which arms children with 
the ability to withstand the auto- 
matic response tricks whether these 
be employed by educational admin- 
istrators, bishops, teachers or states- 
men or whether they emanate from 
demagogues of the type of Martin 
Dies, Father Coughlin, Gerald L. K. 
Smith or Westbrook Pegler. Other- 
wise we may defeat Fascism only 
to become Fascist. The immuniza- 
tion requires school administration 
as functioning democracy. 

Fortunately, 10 per cent or more 
of our administrators and teachers 
are not “efficient” in the Nazi sense 
but in the sense of setting up edu- 
cative processes which immunize stu- 
dents against the conditioned reflex 
technic. Still others, the products of 
training in “efficiency,” are still 
educable. 

So, along with the talk of re- 
educating Germany for democracy, 
let’s try to make democracy function 
more effectively in the U. S. A. 
We've some tough problems ahead, 
such as full peace-time employment. 
We can’t solve them democratically 
by the conditioned reflex operated 
by autocratic administrators. 
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Good Citizenship 


begins in grade school 


C. H. ALLEN 


Director, Greenwood Laboratory School 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


HE question of pupil participa- 

tion in school government has 
challenged the most careful thinking 
of our educational leaders and school 
executives. Recognizing that one of 
the chief aims of education is to pre- 
pare boys and girls for good citizen- 
ship in a democratic society, many 
educators believe that the principles 
of good citizenship can best be 
learned by putting them into practice 
in school. 

We ourselves know that we do 
not become patriotic, self-reliant 
adults possessed of sound judgment 
and responsive to constituted author- 
ity merely through hearing repeated 
admonitions or taking part in aca- 
demic drill. We develop these and 
many other desirable traits as they 
become a part of our daily experi- 
ences. 


School Provides the Opportunity 


If this is true, it seems reasonable 
to hold that our schools should pro- 
vide definite situations and activities 
through which the rules of good 
citizenship may be learned by pupils. 

How early in the school program 
such provisions should be made has 
invited differences of opinion. Some 
authorities have held that organized 
student participation in school con- 
trol should not be begun until high 
school or even college years. 

It is my belief that children of the 
elementary school level under proper 
supervision can be given definite re- 
sponsibilities in school government 
with distinct advantage to themselves 
and without any sacrifice of admin- 
istrative efficiency on the part of the 
school. Through such participation 
in the organized society of the school 
the patterns of good citizenship are 
formulated which are to find expres- 
sion later in the larger aspects of 
democratic life. These statements 
are made on the basis of five years 
of personal experience in sponsoring 
in my own school a pupil-participat- 
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ing government organization known 
as the Good Character League. 

The membership of this organiza- 
tion includes automatically all the 
teachers and pupils of the Green- 
wood Laboratory School, which has 
an approximate enrollment of 225 
children. The Good Character 
League has existed and functioned 
continuously with some modifica- 
tions since 1922. Its object, as set 
forth in its constitution, is to help 
the children improve their conduct 
in the halls, in the classrooms and 
on the playground. The officers, 
elected by popular vote, consist of a 
president, a vice president and a 
secretary. 

The governing body, known as 
the student council, is composed of 
the foregoing officers, two represen- 
tatives elected monthly from each of 
grades 1 to 6*, the chief of the re- 
minders (appointed by the president) 
and the chief of the school boy pa- 
trol. The members of the council 
meet each Friday at noon in the 
school library for lunch and a busi- 
ness session. The director of the 
school meets with this group as an 
adviser. The order of business and 
the deliberations are carried on ac- 
cording to parliamentary procedure. 


Council Governs Wisely 


The functions of the council are 
legislative, judicial and executive. It 
makes its own rules and regulations 
and passes judgment upon those 
who disobey them. Under careful 
supervision, but not with camou- 
flaged authority, this body has main- 
tained a record of sound judgment 
and has continued to hold the respect 
and good will of teachers and pupils. 

The president and chief of the 
reminders at any time at their dis- 
cretion may have a pupil summoned 
to appear before the council to an- 
swer to some charge of rule infrac- 


*The school consists of kindergarten and 
grades from 1 to 6, inclusive. 


tion or other misdemeanor within 
the council’s jurisdiction. Their de- 
cision to have the pupil appear is al- 
ways supported by the director. The 
dignity and traditions of the council 
have been so carefully preserved that 
a pupil feels a real sense of humility 
and embarrassment in having to de- 
fend himself before this group. 
Perhaps the council should be com- 
mended most for the constructive 
type of work it carries on. Much 
time is taken up in meetings by 
suggesting ways for improving and 
beautifying the physical plant and 
strengthening the general morale of 
the school. Any abuse of school 
property or breach of good conduct 
is regarded with much disfavor. Re- 
ports of interesting activities in the 
various rooms are often given and 
the group serves in a large measure 
as a clearinghouse of classroom en- 
terprises. Likewise, room represen- 
tatives take back to their respective 
grades in official reports the deliber- 
ations and rulings of the council. 


Pupils Can Govern Themselves 


As a result of my close associa- 
tion with, and active sponsorship of, 
this organization for the last five 
years, I feel justified in making the 
following generalizations: 

1. Pupil participation in school 
government and control under 
proper supervision can be profitably 
maintained in an elementary school. 

2. The ideals of good citizenship 

can be developed best among chil- 
dren by the daily practice of the prin- 
ciples of good democratic living. 
3. Children, when given the re- 
sponsibility of exercising their own 
judgments, make wise decisions, as a 
rule, in the selection of their repre- 
sentative leaders. 

4. The delegation of authority to 
pupils should be done by slow and 
careful steps and only as they con- 
tinue to prove themselves capable of 
assuming such authority by keeping 
it in proper balance with accepted 
responsibility. 

5. Pupils, when guided by the 
right sense of values and understand- 
ing, will set up for themselves and 
their associates higher standards of 
conduct, as a rule, than those im- 
posed upon them by their superiors. 

6. The experiences shared in a 
pupil-participating government in 
school will prove of inestimable value 
to children in learning to become 
citizens in a democratic society. 
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A Unique 
Athletic Unit 


HE Junior-Senior High School 

at Renton, Wash., contains a 
unique athletic unit designed with 
many special features not usually 
included in space allotted to athletic 
teams. 

Plenty of natural light, good ven- 
tilation, the absence of lockers, direct 
access to the athletic fields and gym- 
nasium floor are among the outstand- 
ing features which have been pro- 
vided. 


The 


general arrangement was 
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Wet equipment dries quickly and extra handling 
by managers can be avoided by the use of these 
specially designed equipment racks. 
can be well supervised from the coach's office. 


Showers 


planned by Wilber E. Luft, athletic 
director and coach of the Renton 
High School since 1937, who is now 
on leave of absence and is serving 


as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the U. S. 


Naval Reserve. His ideas were de- 
veloped and expanded by William 
Mallis, architect, Seattle, and his 
associate, Joe H. De Hart. 

Coach Luft had several objectives 
in mind when planning this squad 
room. He desired to have all parts 
of the unit clearly visible from his 





















OLIVER M. HAZEN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Renton, Wash. 


cfhce so that he could observe and 
supervise activities at all times. This 
meant that there could be no rows 
of lockers which would obstruct his 
view. 

The coach also desired an arrange- 
ment which would make it unneces- 
sary for managers to handle the 
equipment for the athletes and 
would provide a means of drying wet 
equipment without extra handling. 
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His final purpose was to provide a 
system which would make the loss 
of athletic equipment almost impos- 
sible. All of these objectives have 
been realized in this athletic unit. 

Adequate visibility of all parts of 
the squad room is afforded, first of 
all, by the central location of the 
coach’s office, room 53, as shown in 
the accompanying floor plan. The 
office has glass on three sides, which 
enables the coach to work with a 
man in his office and at the same 
time to have a clear view of all parts 
of the room. Racks made of pipes 
have replaced the conventional lock- 
ers so that there are no obstructions 
to his view. 

The showers ranged along the west 
side of room 52 are open and are 
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Layout of the athletic unit 


53—Coach's office 
54—Dressing room 
55—Towel room 
56—Official's shower room 
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49—Toilet room 
50—Janitor's room 
51—Supply room 
52—Squad room 








almost directly opposite the office, 
so that they can be supervised by the 
coach at all times. 

A specially designed rack has 
eliminated the need for the handling 
of equipment by managers. Mr. De 
Hart, associate architect, was given 
a complete football outfit. He de- 
signed and constructed several mod- 
els of racks in wood and submitted 
them to Coach Luft for considera- 
tion. After careful study and ex- 
perimentation, the design now in use 
was agreed upon. 


Racks Allow Air to Circulate 


The racks have a crossbar about 
half way up with long hooks ex- 
tending from either side. At the top 
of each rack is a wire shelf with 
smaller hooks on the bottom. Each 
football player is assigned two upper 
hooks and one lower hook. The 
hooks are numbered, such as 1A, 
1B and 1C; 2A, 2B and 2C. A defi- 
nite arrangement for athletic equip- 
ment has been worked out. The 
shoes and helmet are placed on the 
wire shelf. Jerseys, trousers and pads 
are hung in a special way on the 
various hooks so that air can circu- 
late freely through and around each 
piece of equipment. 

At the close of a practice session or 
game, the players arrange their 
equipment on the rack according to 
the foregoing plan. The next day, 
everything is there ready for them 
when they report for practice. This 
saves handling as well as a great deal 
of time and confusion. 

At the bottom of the rack a steam 
pipe has been installed with an ade- 
quate shield to protect the boys from 
burns. Whenever the squad comes 
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in from practice or a game with wet 
equipment, valves are turned on per- 
mitting steam to pass through the 
pipe. The heat goes up through the 
equipment and hot air is circulated 
throughout the entire room by means 
of unit heaters. As the result, all 
equipment is dried within a short 
period of time and no extra handling 
has been required. 

Loss of equipment, especially jer- 
seys which boys like to keep, is pre- 
vented by the way the room is used. 
Naturally the success of this plan 
depends upon capable student man- 
agers. 

At the close of the school day the 
boys of the football squad enter room 
54 from the corridor. In this room 
are rows of racks similar to those 
previously described. The boys re- 
move their school clothes and hang 
them on the racks. 


Equipment Can't Disappear 
Rooms 52 and 54 are separated by 


a partition made of wire grating, 
which allows for visibility between 
rooms. A manager stands at the 
doorway between these two sections. 
When a squad member passes into 
room 52, he is completely nude. He 
then proceeds to the rack upon 
which his equipment is hanging and 
puts on his outfit. For football he 
goes directly onto the athletic field 
through the exit in the northwest 
corner of room 52. For basketball he 
goes up the stairway to the gym- 
nasium. 


After the workout or game he re- 
turns to the equipment room, takes 
off his equipment and hangs it up 
on the part of the rack which has 
been assigned to him. He then steps 
into the shower located on the west 
side of the room. After his shower 
he returns to room 54 through the 
doorway where the manager is again 
stationed. Only those who have had 
their showers and are nude are per- 
mitted to pass. This makes it im- 
possible for a player to take any 
equipment with him. 

Room 55, located by the doorway, 
is used for the storage of towels. 
Another manager is stationed here 
to hand each boy a towel as he comes 
by. The boy then proceeds to the 
rack where his school clothes are 
hanging, dries himself and dresses. 
When ready to leave, he uses the 
exit in the northeast corner of room 
54 which takes him directly out- 
doors. The doorway leading to the 
corridor has been locked by this time 
so that no one can return to the 
school building. 

When this procedure is followed, 
none of the equipment can be taken 
from room 52 as long as the man- 
agers are on the job and do the work 
which has been assigned them. 


Racks Adequate for All Athletes 


In the setup just described, there 
are enough racks in both sections 52 
and 54 to take care of a squad of 
60 boys. This is as large a squad as 
the average school cares to handle 
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for its football teams. Naturally, 
there is pkenty of room and space for 
the basketbali teams. The arrange- 
ments also work well for baseball 
and track. 

Room 56 is for the use of the 
coaches and the officials who handle 
home games. It affords them a pri- 
vate dressing room and shower. The 
dressing room is lined with shelves 
to the ceiling for storage baskets used 


by members of the physical educa- 
tion classes. This enables the squad 
room to be used during the school 
day for physical education purposes. 

Room 51 is for the storage of vari- 
ous types of equipment, both in and 
out of season. Room 49 is a toilet 
room conveniently located for squad 
members. 

The use of this athletic unit 
through one football and basketball 


season has clearly demonstrated the 
fact that Coach Luft has obtained 
the objectives he desired. The plan 
has worked well and is practical. 
Many schoolmen and coaches who 
have had the opportunity of watch- 
ing the way it is used are enthu- 
siastic about it. Other schools in 
Washington have already adopted 
the arrangement and plan of opera- 
tion and are finding it convenient. 





Recent advances in 


Heating... Lighting... Plumbing 


will increase the efficiency of the school’s mechanized plant 


; O MATTER what kind of 

world we are going to live in 
after the war—and let’s not expect 
too many changes or delay our plan- 
ning in anticipation of revolutionary 
changes in the construction field—the 
need in this country for safe, pleas- 
ant, comfortable buildings in which 
to educate our children is of first im- 
portance. 


HEATING 


Postwar changes and improve- 
ments will surely be developed that 
will make all heating systems more 
efficient. Panel heating and radiant 
heating are only the beginning of 
new approaches to this problem. If 
simpler systems can be devised, they 
will reflect a saving not only in orig- 
inal installation costs but also in op- 
eration and maintenance costs and 
in operating personnel. 

The fuel conservation necessitated 
by the last two years is certain to 
have an influence upon building de- 
sign and construction. Buildings will 
be constructed with more thought to 
the elimination of heat passage 
through the walls and roofs, either 
from within or from without. It is 
entirely possible that a building ma- 
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This type of mechanical heating 
equipment was used 50 years ago. 


terial may be developed that will 
combine the qualities of strength, 
weather resistance and insulation all 
in one. 

Mechanical ventilation is a neces- 
sity in school buildings in most sec- 
tions of the country. Health and 
sanitation will not permit the return 
to open window ventilation depend- 
ent for operation upon one person’s 
whim or upon the outside wind 


pressure. It is not beyond the realm 
of expectation that school buildings 
of the future will be supplied with 
properly tempered, clean air in the 
warm months as well as in winter. 
Shopping centers and theaters have 
been artificially cooled for some 
years during hot weather, and new 
homes erected after the war will 
probably be air conditioned. 


LIGHTING 


The expanded use of the school 
plant as the community center will 
accelerate the demand for comfort- 
able schools during the entire year. 
Ultraviolet ray lamps for the destruc- 
tion of air-borne bacteria are now be- 
ing manufactured. Their use has 
been confined to hospitals and clinics. 
They are inexpensive and will be 
more widely used when procurable. 

More window area today than in 
the past is being provided. The heat 
loss through glass is two or three 
times as much as through masonry 
walls. 

So many developments have been 
made in light-transmitting glass in 
the past few years that we can expect 
some unusual developments in this 
field. Heat-absorbing glass is now 
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Girls' locker room showing hair driers mounted on the wall. 


being manufactured that retards 50 
per cent of the heat from the sun’s 
rays and transmits a white light. This 
percentage will undoubtedly be raised 
by future developments. 

The transmission of light across a 
room by the use of prisms and other 
forms molded in the glass is common 
practice in war plant construction 
today. The manufacture of moder- 
ately priced glass that will transmit 
ultraviolet rays is sure to be perfected. 
The health value of such glass is 
obvious. 

It is important that a shatterproof 
glass be made available for general 
use. Window breakage with the sub- 
sequent boarding up of openings 
until replacements can be made is a 
nuisance, especially in the northern 
climate in winter. The use of plas- 
tics in our war machines has indi- 
cated its value. The development 
of transparent plastics for general 
lighting may be expected. 

Bilateral lighting for classrooms is 
being introduced again into school- 
house planning by providing clere- 
story lighting on the opposite side of 
the room from the main fenestration. 
The abandonment of fixed formal 
seating in classrooms may justify an- 
other approach to classroom lighting, 
but any change from unilateral light- 
ing will have to be justified on the 
basis of better natural lighting and 
not for architectural reasons. 

The artificial lighting of school- 
rooms has been greatly accelerated 
during the past decade. How much 
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light is needed to procure the most 
efficient work is still controversial. 
We are all in agreement, however, 
that we need better lighting than was 
provided in the schoolhouses built 
prior to the last ten years. 
Engineers and ophthalmologists 
have been diligently at work in r2- 
search laboratories and in classrooms 
in an endeavor to determine the 
scholastic attainments at different 
light levels. No conclusions have yet 
been reached. We are sure, though, 


that the new schools to be built and 
the older buildings now in use will 
be more adequately lighted in the 
future. It may be a long time before 
light of 50 or even 25 foot-candle 
intensity is universally approved as 
practical in each classroom. The 
elimination and replacement of 1 
and 2 foot-candle fixtures must come 
first. Adequate lighting should not 
depend on installation and mainte- 
nance costs in too great a degree. 
It’s a must. 

It is my belief that the cost of cur- 
rent that is now being wasted by 
unnecessary burning of classroom 
lights would more than compensate 
for the maintenance of an adequate 
lighting system used as needed. The 
happy medium between those who 
think only of costs and those who 
think nothing of costs must be 
reached. The school dollar has many 
things to pay for. 


PLUMBING 


The plumbing and sewage system, 
commonly referred to as the sanitary 
system, is most complete in all except 
some rural schools today. In many 
buildings it is the only mechanical 
equipment found. We can be proud 
of this evidence of education in fun- 
damental sanitation and of the ad- 
vance that has been made in 
providing proper toilet and washing 
facilities in our school buildings. 
The study of the use of toilet and 





Girls' shower and dressing rooms. 
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washing facilities made by Col. 
Francis R. Scherer of Rochester, 
N. Y., indicates that in many com- 
munities the number of fixtures is 
far in excess of actual needs. This 
is an unnecessary extravagance and 
may even detract from sanitation. 
When the proper number of fixtures 
only is installed, all must be kept 
in order. 

The location of the toilet rooms 
and the distribution of fixtures are 
often of more importance than the 
actual number of facilities provided. 
Unfortunately, these items have not 
been given proper attention in 
schoolhouse planning. Many school 
planners have had the foresight to 
install toilets within the building so 
that they are available for after- 


school use from the playground. In 
such an arrangement, some provision 
for supervision should be made. 

Soap and hand washing and dry- 
ing equipment are usually found in 
school toilet rooms today. The proper 
use of these facilities is a matter of 
supervision. Bathrooms, not in con- 
nection with physical education ac- 
tivities but solely for the purpose of 
the cleanliness of children in com- 
munities in which home bathing fa- 
cilities are limited, are sometimes 
found in metropolitan elementary 
schools. 

The need of bathing facilities as a 
part of health and physical education 
training is being definitely realized. 
Baths, showers and lockers are being 
installed in connection with the gym- 








nasium and swimming pools of new 
high school buildings. In many cases 
provision for the athletic teams only 
has been made. 

A modern plant should include a 
gymnasium locker or basket for each 
pupil in the school taking physical 
education and showers ample to ac- 
commodate a full gymnasium class 
in a reasonable period of time. 

If swimming pools are to be in- 
cluded in the school plant, particular 
attention must be given to the size, 
equipment and location of the locker 
and shower room so that no duplica- 
tion of equipment will be necessary. 

The fundamental principles of 
good schoolhouse planning are not 
going to change with victory. Today 
is the time to start planning. 





With Maintenance in Mind 


P. S. CHRISTENSEN 


President, lowa Association of Custodians and Assistants 


N PLANNING a school or 

any other building that will 
provide the maximum in facilities 
and convenience for the money to 
be expended, it is necessary for all 
department heads, including those of 
the building maintenance depart- 
ment and the kindergarten, to be 
considered and consulted. 

The following suggestions are con- 
cerned with the adequate and eco- 
nomical upkeep of the physical plant 
and in particular with the design of 
the building for proper maintenance. 


Requirements of a Boiler Room 


The boiler room of a school build- 
ing should be located, wlfenever pos- 
sible, outside the building and ad- 
jacent to it. It should be connected 
to the building by a tunnel large 
enough to walk in and to work in. 
The boiler room should be large 
enough to accommodate all equip- 
ment without crowding and should 
provide adequate room for servicing. 

The floor should be well drained. 

Ventilation should be provided so 
that it will be unnecessary to open 
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windows to provide air for combus- 
tion. 
Lighting should be adequate for 
all servicing and operating needs. 
Electric outlets should be placed 
for convenience in servicing the 
boiler and other equipment. 


Fuel Storage Rooms 


The fuel storage rooms, when coal 
is used, should be conveniently lo- 
cated. The entrance to them from 
the boiler room should be on the 
same level and near the boiler. 

Coal should be stored in two sep- 
arate rooms which together will hold 
enough coal for the entire heating 
season. Where bin feed stokers are 
used, however, the design of the bin 
may prevent storage of that amount 
of fuel. Manholes for dump filling 
should be located in the slab roof and 
should be accessible to trucks. 

A room for the custodian should 
be provided on the ground floor near 
the boiler room. This room should 
contain cabinets for storage of small 
supplies and repair parts for equip- 
ment. It should be large enough to 





accommodate the shop facilities and 
tools needed to keep the plant in 
good repair. A good custodian can 
save a great deal of money and equip- 
ment if he has facilities for doing 
repair work, such as a work bench, 
room in which to do pipe work, fur- 
niture repair and other such jobs and 
space for tools required for mainte- 
nance and cleaning. This room 
should also have a slop sink, lava- 
tory and desk. 


Storage Space for Surplus Items 


A larger storage room should be 
provided for such items as surplus 
furniture and equipment and bulky 
supplies used by the custodian. 

A service room should be located 
on each floor, equipped with a slop 
sink, hot water and space for clean- 
ing tools and small supplies. 

Electrical outlets should be in- 
stalled in every room and corridor 
for convenience in using electrical 
maintenance equipment. Floor cor- 
ners in toilet rooms and on the stairs 
should be rounded for convenience 
and sanitation in cleaning. 
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Combined grade and high school building at Halsey, Neb. 


A Village School for ess than $20,000 


N THE day set aside for pub- 
lic inspection of a new village 
school in the sand hill country of 
Nebraska, a woman of the commu- 
nity was heard to say, “Now, thank 
heaven, there will be no more fires!” 
She was the mother of several pupils. 
Within the ten year period preced- 
ing the construction of this new fire- 
safe building at Halsey, Neb., two 
former structures had burned to the 
ground. The ranchers and other citi- 
zens of the district had come to 
realize that their frame buildings not 
only had been dangerous to life and 
limb but were also exceedingly ex- 
pensive. Insurance repays only a 
part of the financial loss and insur- 
ance can never replace a life. 

The problem for the architects of 
the present building was to build a 
fire-resistant structure with meager 
funds, a sum less than $20,000. They 
solved the problem by careful plan- 
ning, simple architectural treatment 
and the selection of materials for the 
greatest economy. 

In the floor plan the usual central 
front entrance and corridor were 
eliminated. At a cubic foot cost of 
approximately 30 cents, the elimina- 
tion of these features alone saved a 
tidy sum. The width of the class- 
rooms was reduced (feasible because 
classes are small) which made pos- 
sible a proportionately lower ceiling, 
a shorter span for the roof joists, 
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lower walls and a smaller capacity 
heating plant. All this made for 
lower construction costs. 

The architectural treatment in- 
volved principally a study of the 
masses. Exterior walls are of selected 
common brick with the header bond- 
ing courses slightly projected so as 
to create interesting horizontal 





The upper sash is fixed, the lower 
tilts inward, providing effective 
ventilation at considerable saving. 


shadow lines. The structural design 
includes “spread” footings for sand- 
soil bearing and a double wall and 
membrane for the boiler room and 
coal bunker. It is interesting to note 
that the ground water table each 
spring rises to a level some 4 feet 
higher than the level of the boiler 
room floor. During this time of year 
the boiler room and bunker are, in 
fact, a boat. They were so designed. 

The concrete floor slab rests on 
compacted fill. The slab was first 
mopped with hot asphalt. The creo- 
soted floor screeds then were set and 
grouted with Portland cement mor- 
tar to afford a continuous solid bear- 
ing for each screed. 

An additional mopping of hot 
asphalt was then applied over the 
grouting and the screeds, after which 
the hard maple flooring for the 
classrooms was laid. The finish cor- 
ridor floors and the toilet room floors 
were cast in separate blocks resting 
on a \% inch thick sand bed covered 
with asphalt paper. Alternate floor 
blocks were given an_ interesting 
variation in tone by using several 
brands of Portland cement. There 
will be no fading of these tones as 
they are inherent in the cement. 
These floors were finally given a 
coat of penetrating seal and were 
waxed. 

The roof and ceilings are a simple 
rib-joist reenforced concrete slab with 
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Four elevations of the sen school. An art- 
own on page 33. | 


ist's sketch of the exterior is s 


the joists spaced 36 inches apart. The 
joists are exposed on the under side 
of the slab which creates a beamed 
ceiling effect in the classrooms. 

These and the slab 
treated with a concoction of heavy 
casein paint and sawdust, a sufficient 
amount being applied so as to build 
up approximately a ¥ inch thick- 
ness. The result twofold: a 
pleasing appearance and definitely 
recognizable acoustic properties. 

The slight slope of the roof slab, 
as required for drainage, was allowed 
to transmit itself without apologies 
to a corresponding slope in the class- 
room ceilings. To most people this 
slope is imperceptible. 

The fenestration and the ventilat- 
ing system were designed to work 
together. Here again the need for 
economy, without the loss of effi. 
ciency, spurred on the architects to 
get down to essentials. 

Approximately the upper three 
fourths of the windows are fixed 
wood sash, set in a simple 2 inch 
thick plank frame. The lower sash 
tilts inward and is suspended, when 
opened in various positions, as chosen 
from a raceway in the sheet metal 
brackets attached to the window 
jambs. The result is equal to all that 


joists were 


was 
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Floor plan of the Halsey school. An enlargement is on page 33. 


could be accomplished with a typical 
double-hung window equipped with 
draft deflectors, at a saving of ap- 
proximately $10 a window. 

Each classroom is provided with 
dampered exhaust vents of ample 
size at the floor line for winter use 
and with adjustable louvers near the 
ceiling for warm weather use. The 
corridor ceiling is suspended to form 
a duct which serves as an exhaust 
through roof ventilators of the grav- 
ity type located directly above the 
center line of the corridor. This 
exhaust system also connects with the 
top of the recessed wardrobes in the 
corridors. During all types of 
weather, since the windows are leak- 
proof even when opened, the venti- 


lating system provides a satisfactory 
air exchange without perceptible 
drafts. 

The heating plant is a one-pipe 
steam plant with the piping system 
feeding from the main under the 
center line of the corridor through 
branches to the radiators located 
under the windows. Both the steam 
main and the branches were made 
oversize and were installed with 
twice the customary pitch. This pre- 
vents all possibility of hammering 
in the system. 

The Halsey Village School will 
not again burn to the ground and 
the people of the school district have 
a building of which they are right- 
fully proud. 
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SIX POINTS 


to consider in 
selecting teachers 


M. R. SUMPTION 


Acting Director of Personnel,* St. Louis Public Schools 








ISTS of factors to be considered 
} oe selecting teachers vary owing 
to the emphasis placed by individual 
personnel workers on different as- 
pects of the teaching personality and 
to the interpretation given to each 
factor. In general, six factors usually 
form the basis upon which candi- 
dates for teaching positions are se- 
lected. 

These factors should be used as 
points of reference about which data 
are collected and evaluated. Certain 
minimum standards should be set up 
in relation to each factor and the 
failure of the candidate to meet any 
one standard should eliminate him 
from further consideration. 


PERSONALITY 


The teacher, like any other indi- 
vidual, is a totality of interrelated 
characteristics which make up the 
personality. While each character- 
istic should be considered, it is the 
sum total of these traits as they ap- 
pear in the individual that is most 
important. An analysis of traits and 
a weighting applied to each often 
lead to fallacious conclusions since ft 
is the proper combination of these 
traits that makes the better teacher. 

If we assume certain minimum re- 
quirements in all applicants, the real 
problem is to select the teacher who 
has the desired traits in such propor- 
tions as to produce a desirable teach- 
ing personality. For example, a high 
degree of aggressiveness, when com- 
bined with tact, courtesy and unself- 
ishness, may be desirable. On the 





*Now on active duty as lieutenant in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 
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other hand, in the absence of such 
accompanying characteristics, the ag- 
gressiveness may actually be offen- 
sive. 


EDUCATION 


The term “education” is used here 
in its broad sense and refers to both 
the formal preparation and informal 
education of the individual. In con- 
sidering formal preparation, the na- 
ture, type and amount of work taken 
should be given attention. It is im- 
portant that a candidate be trained 
in the area in which he expects to 
teach. Furthermore, his preparation 
should include professional courses. 

Larger cities can well afford to re- 
quire the master’s degree as the mini- 
mum prerequisite in preparation. In 
order to ensure a broader outlook, it 
is preferable that the advanced de- 
gree be obtained in an institution 
other than the one in which the un- 
dergraduate work has been done. 

Informal education obtained 
through travel, reading and by other 
means should also be given consider- 
ation. A European trip is invaluable 
as educational preparation for the 
teaching of the social sciences. Ex- 
tensive reading in the teacher’s field 
of specialization or in current pro- 
fessional literature usually character- 
izes the up-to-date teacher. 


EXPERIENCE 


One of the best measures of future 
success is past performance. The 
experience record of a teacher is 
probably the best single predictive 
factor available. Large cities usually 
demand a certain amount of experi- 


ence as a prerequisite for all appli- 
cants for teaching positions. Such 
experience forms a valuable basis for 
judgment of a teacher’s effective- 
ness. Internships offer much the 
same advantage and provide a way 
whereby large cities may assume 
their rightful share of inexperienced 
teachers. 

The teaching record of the appli- 
cant should be carefully studied and 
evaluated. In most cases two or three 
years’ experience in each of several 
schools is better than six or seven 
years’ in one school. Broader experi- 
ence gives wider basis for judgment 
since different situations are repre- 
sented. 

If possible, the school in which the 
applicant teaches should be visited 
and the teacher observed in the 
actual teaching situation. Not only 
should the principal in charge be 
consulted but also the children who 
attend the school. Occasionally a few 
tactful questions directed to pupils 
will elicit frank, worth-while infor- 
mation about the teacher in question. 
When visitation is impossible, an 
evaluation of the teacher’s work 
should be obtained from school off- 
cials who are in a position to judge 
the quality of the teaching perform- 
ance, 


HEALTH 


The health of the teacher is an im- 
portant factor too often neglected in 
selecting new teachers. In many 
cases the statement of the applicant 
is accepted without question and as a 
result all applicants are considered 
to be in excellent or good health. In 
fairness to children, freedom from 
severe physical deformity should be 
demanded of all prospective teachers. 
The question of mental health is sel- 
dom, if ever, raised and yet good 
mental health is a prime requisite 
for good teaching. 

Although it is obviously unneces- 
sary to subject all applicants to ex- 
amination, those who are seletted 
should pass a thorough physical ex- 
amination as the final requirement 
preceding permanent employment. 
In cases in which any doubt is enter- 
tained concerning the mental health 
of the candidate, a_ psychiatric ex- 
amination should be given. 


AGE 


In general, young teachers should 
be given preference over older ones 
in selecting additions to the staff. 
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Every school system needs the stim- 
ulation which youth provides. Young 
teachers bring new ideas, fresh en- 
thusiasm and varied interests to the 
teaching body and do much to pre- 
vent inertia. They are equipped with 
the most recent methods of instruc- 
tion, skills and technics of teaching. 
Furthermore, the rapid spread of 
teacher retirement systems provides 
additional incentive to obtain young- 
er teachers because they have many 
more years of service before them 
than do older persons. As a rule the 
better teachers are the ambitious ones 
who seek the better teaching posi- 
tions before many years have elapsed. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The use of written and oral ex- 
aminations in the selection of teach- 
ers has been the subject of consider- 
able controversy. There is no doubt 
but that teacher examinations, par- 
ticularly local ones, are often subject 
to well-deserved criticism. For the 
most part they lack both validity and 
reliability. When examinations are 
used as the sole measuring stick of 
teaching ability, poor teacher selec- 
tion is an almost inevitable result. 


At the present time the national 
teacher examinations offered by the 
American Council on Education are 
probably the best of their kind. They 
provide a uniform measure that rates 
each candidate accurately in relation 
to others. Since these examinations 
are given on a nationwide scale, they 
provide a broad base for comparison 
of teachers in certain abilities and 
knowledge. The examinations fur- 
nish valuable additional evidence 
concerning the scholarship of the 
candidate. They provide a means of 
checking on the relative scholastic 
standards of different teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

The examinations also serve a 
valuable purpose in indicating can- 
didates who are at one or the other 
extreme of the scale. Thus, those 
who are outstandingly high in schol- 
arship can be given due considera- 
tion and those extremely weak in 
this respect can be eliminated. It 
must always be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that examinations shed light on 
only one phase of the candidate’s fit- 
ness and should never be used as a 
sole determinant of an individual’s 
teaching ability. 





We Raise Salaries 


as living costs rise 


W. W. THEISEN 


Assistant Superintendent and Member of Technical Committee 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


HE need for flexibility in salary 
schedules under which govern- 
ing bodies may adjust salaries in 
terms of changes in living costs is 
frequently recognized but provisions 
for making such adjustments are 
relatively rare. As a result teachers 
and others, in times like the present, 
suddenly find the purchasing power 
of their earnings sharply curtailed, 
with little hope for relief. 
Regardless of their urgency, salary 
increases are likely to come slowly. 
Even in the absence of legal limita- 
tions barring the way, few budgets 
provide for such contingencies. A 
recent step in the direction of meet- 
ing this problem has been taken in 


the Milwaukee public schools. 
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A salary policy committee repre- 
senting the five units of city govern- 
ment was organized. It consisted of 
two representatives each of the gov- 
erning bodies of the city, the county, 
the public schools, the vocational 
school and the sewage commission. 
The problem of formulating a uni- 
form plan which might be followed 
by all was referred in turn to a com- 
mittee of technically trained repre- 
sentatives of each of the several units. 

The plan as developed and adopt- 
ed calls for an annual, automatic, 
cost-of-living adjustment based upon 
changes in the cost-of-living index 
as determined by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for Milwaukee as of 


June 15. The base index used as 100 


is the average of the indexes for the 
five year period 1935-1939, Readjust- 
ments are to be made annually if 
the cost of living rises or falls one 
index point or more. No adjust- 
ments, after the initial one, however, 
are to be greater than 10 index 
points in any year. Adjustments 
are to be computed as percentage 
increases or decreases applied to an 
annual base pay of $1620, chosen 
somewhat arbitrarily as representing 
a necessary family minimum during 
the period 1935-1939. 

For the current year the cost-of- 
living index was found to be 122.7. 
The technical committee, therefore, 
recommended that all employes, ex- 
clusive of those subject to prevailing 
wage regulations, be paid a cost-of- 
living adjustment equal to 22.7 per 
cent of $1620, or $367.68 for the year. 
In the case of twelve month em- 
ployes, this amount is being paid in 
12 monthly installments of $30.64 
and, in the case of teachers, in 10 
monthly installments of $36.76 and 
is added to salaries no matter 
whether the basic salary is $1000 or 
$5000. 

The plan applies uniformly to each 
of the five units of government and 
replaces a heterogeneous set of plans 
previously in effect under which the 
cost-of-living adjustment paid by 
some units of local government was 
only one third that paid by others. 

Because of the inability of the 
schools to finance the new plan in 
its entirety, the city fathers, under 
a gentleman’s agreement, assured 
the board that the city would supple- 
ment the normal income of the 
schools to the extent necessary to 
enable them to place the plan in 
operation. This was done with the 
result that school employes, with few 
exceptions, now receive the same sal- 
ary adjustment as the employes of 
the other units of local government. 

The plan does not attempt to say 
that the basic salaries now paid by 
any unit of government are either 
too high or too low. A study of basic 
salaries is now under way. For the 
present the cost-of-living adjustment 
plan assumes that when living costs 
equal those of the period of 1935- 
1939, the salaries paid are approxi- 
mately correct but when living costs 
are 22.7 per cent higher, as they are 
now, salaries should likewise be 22.7 
per cent higher in order to restore 
the purchasing power of employes to 
its former level. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING 
Neeas Overhauling 


OQ Americans really want 

their children to learn for- 
eign languages? If they do, it is 
high time that schools stopped ra- 
tioning language study and ‘took 
steps to make it a popular pupil en- 
terprise. If, as many administrators 
still hold, foreign language pupils 
should have high I.Q.’s, then one 
infers that the study of Spanish, 
Latin, French, German and other 
tongues is a special privilege reserved 
for a few potential experts in the 
linguistic field. 


Not a Matter of High 1.0.'s 


This aura of exclusiveness sur- 
rounding language study is unde- 
served and misleading. Today at 
many points of the globe refugee 
children are picking up strange 
idioms, regardless of I.Q.’s, probable 
scholastic averages or favorable 
language aptitudes. Certainly we 
language teachers must be overlook- 
ing something vital if we cannot 
offer our courses to any pupils except 
those in upper thirds or halves of 
tested groups. 

For some years past, teachers of 
foreign languages in secondary 
schools have been struggling against 
odds which, although self-imposed, 
are stubbornly maintained in the face 
of certain defeat. Working side by 
side with instructors in English, 
mathematics, science and __ social 
studies, we have watched high school 
teaching levels dip repeatedly into 
traditional elementary school subject 
matter. However, conceding nothing 
to general trends, we foreign lan- 
guage teachers have for the most 
part held rigidly to time-honored 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
year achievement norms, barring 
from our classes, whenever possible, 
pupils whose I.Q.’s and prognostic 
reports indicated probable failure in 
formal academic studies. 

If one examines popular language 
textbooks, college entrance examina- 
tion questions, progress medians of 
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selected language groups and other 
criteria of language teacher efficiency, 
he can readily see why language in- 
structors in accredited public insti- 
tutions are committed to a suicidal 
policy. Regardless of individual pre- 
ferences, most of us are virtually 
compelled to follow a standard basic 
pattern of teaching. 

Bound fast by tradition, from the 
beginning of our courses we concen- 
trate our energy on linguistic theory, 
on the mechanics rather than on the 
content of our subjects. Although we 
know that language mastery is an 
aggregation of separate processes that 
eventually coalesce into a synthetic 
whole, we continue to present our 
complex product in its logical com- 
pleteness in the futile hope that the 
pupils will coordinate the individual 
elements, namely, pronunciation, 
vocabulary, conversation in the for- 
eign tongue, reading the foreign text, 
grammar and sentence structure, 
translation from English into the 
foreign idiom and, finally, free ex- 
pression in the new language. 


Language Teaching Today 


Realizing that these separate pro- 
cesses are outgrowths one of another 
and are progressively more difficult, 
nevertheless language instructors 
cannot take enough time to teach 
them as a series. Incredible as it 
may seem, most of us actually teach 
them almost simultaneously, trusting 
optimistically that pupils will do 
enough outside studying to fuse the 
elements into a whole. Just as soon 
as a textbook can be placed in the 
hands of pupils, a daily recitation in 
a foreign language commonly con- 
sists of a smattering of word study, 
pronunciation, practice questions and 
answers, reading, translation, gram- 
mar rules and exercises and a little 


composition. Even if a lesson of 
this standard type is divided into two 
or three separate assignments, the 
variety of skills involved on succes- 
sive days is’ scarcely less confusing. 
The pupils’ background of English 
grammar is taken for granted. 

When it works, the complicated 
classical system of language study 
produces outstanding results. Unfor- 
tunately it does not work often 
enough.- Far too many pupils be- 
come enmeshed in a tangle of half- 
learned, unrelated language details. 


Face-Saving Hinders Progress 


Semester after semester the situa- 
tion is repeated. The teacher of 
course I must try to meet the expec- 
tations of the teacher of course II 
who, in turn,,is hoping to meet the 
requirements of the instructor in 
course III. No member of the de- 
partment with a prudent regard for 
his professional reputation will risk 
censure by scaling down subject mat- 
ter to a substandard level. A sim- 
plified course might be attributed to 
poor teacher preparation or a lack 
of personal skill: 

The only sensible procedure in the 
language field will be for well- 
informed curriculum planners, either 
administrators or heads of depart- 
ments, to salvage the vital elements 
in foreign language instruction and 
to discard what is left. If Latin, a 
dead language, cannot be taught 
without its accompanying grammati- 
cal emphasis, then it is entirely in 
order to demand of prospective pu- 
pils enough preparation and ability 
to master Latin grammar. 

For living languages, however, the 
choice of teachable material can and 
must be different. Anyone with nor- 
mal intelligence can master many 
phases of foreign language study 
without extensive knowledge of 
grammar and syntax. Practical and 
interesting two year courses can be 
developed and the more scholarly 
aspects of language study deferred 
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to third and fourth year elective se- 
quences. The Army and the Navy 
are training men to use strange dia- 
lects in incredibly short periods of 
time. If language instruction in 
schools survives the war, it will be 
due for drastic overhauling. 

Since reliable testing programs re- 
veal large numbers of high school 
freshmen with reading and compre- 
hension levels of 7A, 8B and 8A, 
there should be foreign language 
textbooks prepared at these levels. 
The makeshift practice of labeling 
groups of poor readers as “slow” and 


permitting them to use a 9B foreign 
language textbook at a modified 
pace is on a par with trying to play 
baseball with a bat that is too heavy 
for the players to wield. 

There is plenty of teaching matter 
in foreign language adapted to vari- 
ous grades, as has been demonstrated 
for many years in private schools 
where instruction in Greek, Polish, 
French or German is regularly of- 
fered to younger children. No pub- 
lisher, however, seems to want to 
put out a high school foreign lan- 
guage text that is comparable to the 





For Recording the Progress 
of the Whole Child 


ROBERT A. SKAIFE 
West Springfield High School, West Springfield, Mass. 


F EDUCATION is a matter of 

the growth of the whole child, 
the report card should record the 
youngster’s social habits, self-control 
and sportsmanship, as well as his 
scholastic achievement. - Many teach- 
ers keep anecdotal records from 
which they are able to estimate the 
social habits of their pupils. 

As for the “A,” “B,” “C” system 
of marking, whether it is better than 
the “S,” “U” method depends on 
one’s philosophy of education which, 
in my opinion, should be based on 
the findings of educational and psy- 
chological research. All children do 
not grow at the same rate. They are 
distinct individuals. Why, then, 
should one child be compared with 
another in his own “group” when 
that group is arbitrarily determined? 
If education is concerned with the 
growth of the individual child, then 
each child’s progress should be de- 
termined by a comparison with his 
previous record. 

If a parent is dissatisfied with the 

S,” “U” marks, because of the wide 
range between the two, he can get a 
far more accurate estimate than any 
marking system could give by ask- 
ing the school for his child’s scores 
on standard achievement tests. When 
business organizations and colleges 
want information about the high 
school senior’s record, these are a 
better indication of subject-matter 
achievement than teachers’ grades. 
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The traditional “A,” “B,” “C” 
marking system is useful for record- 
ing the teacher’s evaluation of the 
child’s mastery of subject matter. 
Certainly those school systems that 
mark pupils according to their abili- 
ties are recognizing the individual’s 
contribution to the group. The fact 
that one child’s 1Q. i is low and his 
contribution small is no reason for 
penalizing him with a “D” or an 
“F.” If he is working to the level 
of his capacity, he deserves recogni- 
tion for it. 

These ideas doubtless seem imprac- 
tical to parents and teachers accus- 
tomed to the traditional methods of 
marking but just as the use of new 
scientific inventions has to be sold 
to the public, so must new concepts 
growing out of educational research 
be sold parents. Before innova- 
tions are accepted, they must be un- 
derstood. Child-study groups and 
P.-T.A. organizations could be help- 
ful in making the philosophy of the 
newer type of report card and mark- 
ing system understandable to parents. 

If, however, the community is not 
ready for this type of report, then 
it is a mistake to use it. If a change 
is to be made, the proper way to 
ensure its acceptance is to include 
parents on the report card commit- 
tee. The best report card and mark- 
ing system is one which teachers, 
parents and pupils have had a share 
in making. 


newer simplified books in English, 
mathematics, science and civics. 

It should also be generally known 
that individual units of work, re- 
garded by some administrators as a 
panacea for nearly all teaching prob- 
lems, are totally useless in beginning 
foreign language classes. Individual 
units in any subject are for learning 
processes that are developed by 
working alone and in silence. Lan- 
guage requires group participation, 
speaking and listening. For advanced 
pupils individual units in grammar 
or translation may have some value 
but, jn the early stages of learning, 
language is group business conduct- 
ed at the group level of comprehen- 
sion. Even the brightest pupils can- 
not learn effectively without oral 
participation in language recitations. 

Revised courses in foreign lan- 
guage will undoubtedly place in- 
creased emphasis on practice and 
drill rather than on extensive con- 
tent. In many ways language re- 
sembles music; without a certain 
mechanical proficiency, theoretical 
knowledge of either one is a barren 
attainment. There is a wide differ- 
ence between understanding the 
basic idea of a scale and playing a 
scale expertly on an_ instrument. 
Most musicians play scales before 
they learn about the prescribed suc- 
cession of whole and half steps. 
Language pupils might well become 
familiar with foreign words and ex- 
pressions before trying to build their 
own sentences according to rule. 


Something Must Be Done Soon 


Unless something is done soon 
about current practices, teachers of 
foreign languages may find them- 
selves without pupils to teach. Wish- 
ful thinking will not bring back the 
high academic standards of past 
decades. Student abilities are meas- 
urable and, if appreciable numbers 
of high school freshmen continue to 
score below average norms, we 
teachers of foreign languages can 
meet the situation just as efficiently 
as do teachers of mathematics, Eng- 
lish and _ science. 


For our own welfare we might 
profitably study statistical trends. 


Either the increasing percentage of 
pupils slightly below average attain- 
ment will be studying foreign lan- 
guages under our direction or the 
traditional French, Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, Greek and German classes 
will disappear from the curriculum. 
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Improving School Board 


AST month in these pages a 
study’ on school board legisla- 
tion in 12 western cities was reported 
in which certain conclusions were 
drawn. Recommendations growing 
out of that study are now made. 
1. Many school boards should im- 
prove the procedure used in keeping 
their minutes. There are two rea- 


sons for this recommendation. First, ° 


the minutes are the legal record for 
the conduct of one of America’s 
most important institutions. Second, 
the minutes, if properly kept, can 
serve as a valuable source of data 
for research in school administration. 
Elsewhere* I have indicated how 
the minutes might be put in better 
form. 

2. School boards should devote a 
greater proportion of their time to a 
consideration of instructional prob- 
lems and procedures. The minutes 
of the 12 cities over a ten year period 
revealed that curriculum matters 
came before the boards only 105 
times, an average of less than once 
a year for each board. One feels he 
could agree with board member C 
of City IV when he raised the ques- 
tion of whether business matters are 
not absorbing too great a proportion 
of the board’s attention and said he 
would like to hear more regarding 
educational matters, that is, whether 
any changes in textbooks might be 
desirable; whether the educational 
department is contemplating any 
changes in its curriculum, and so on. 

It would seem that, if superin- 
tendents and boards were willing, a 
greater proportion of the regular 


7Campbell, Roald F.: The Social Implica- 
tions of School Board Legislation. Unpublished 
doctor’s dissertation, Stanford-University, 1942. 

*Why Not Write Better School-Board Min- 
utes? American School Board Journal 104:39 
(February) 1942. 
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meetings might be devoted to in- 
structional matters or occasionally 
special meetings might be called at 
which some phase of the school pro- 
gram would constitute the entire 
agenda. 

This is not a plea for the boards to 
assume administrative functions; it 
is rather a conviction that boards 
should know more about instruc- 
tional policies than they do. It is 
doubtful that school boards would 
need to devote more time to school 
business than they are at present 
giving in order to meet this recom- 
mendation as in most instances 
boards could save time now devoted 
to detail, as will be pointed out in 
the next recommendation. 

3. More time in school board 
meetings should be spent in discus- 
sion of policies and less in disposing 
of administrative detail. For in- 
stance, in City III the matter of 
granting school facilities to various 
community groups was considered 
on 161 occasions, while in City II, 
a little larger in population, the ques- 
tion came before the board but four 
times. ' 

This great difference can be ex- 
plained from the fact that when the 
problem did reach the board in City 
II it was for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a policy, whereas in City III 
the board retained the administrative 
function of making every decision. 
It is submitted that this latter prac- 
tice is sheer waste of school board 
manpower. 

4. This study should be repeated 
in other sections of the United States 
and with smaller school districts in 
all sections of the nation. Perhaps 
candidates for the master’s degree 
could repeat the study in its essen- 
tials in many of the states of the 


nation and with school districts of 
varying populations. Only after such 
work has been done can generaliza- 
tions regarding school board mem- 
bers as a group be safely made. 

5. Professional educators should 
conceive it as part of their task to 
assist school board members to see 
the social significance of their office 
and not condemn board members as 
a group for the shortcomings of 
some. 

In the light of this study it would 
appear that derision of school board 
members by professional educators 
is somewhat passé. Rather, educators 
should strive to assist school board 
members, despite their human in- 
adequacies, in envisioning the social 
significance of their task. Manuals 
for the use of school board members 
might be provided in every state. 
State school board associations would 
provide opportunity for joint consid- 
eration of educational policies. Such 
groups might also present powerful 
fronts when state legislation on edu- 
cation was under consideration. 

Then teachers, principals and su- 
perintendents, more commonly than 
now, could in their professional 
training give consideration to the 
function of the school board and to 
the relationship between the lay 
board and professional workers in 
education. Finally, every superin- 
tendent should see it as one of his 
most important tasks to keep the 
educational program before his 
board. 

6. Procedures and technics for the 
participation of teachers in school 
administration need to be developed. 
Participation ought to be sought only 
in matters affecting the teachers and 
in which teachers have a contribution 
to make. Such participation in no 
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way implies that school boards or 
administrators will have less of a 
function to perform than before. 
‘True, the administrative function 
may differ somewhat from that tradi- 
tionally conceived but it will still be 
vital. Moreover, teacher participa- 
tion should mostly be concerned with 
policy formulation, not policy ad- 
ministration. 


Let Others Attend Meetings 


A procedure that well might have 
more general application was used 
in City II, when the school board 
met informally to discuss some as- 
pects of the high school program. 
In addition to the board members, 
those present included the superin- 
tendent, the assistant superintend- 
ents, the supervisors, the high school 
principals and members of the cur- 
riculum council. At the conclusion 
of the meeting the president ex- 
pressed appreciation for the very sat- 
meeting and stated that a 
similar one would be called soon. 

It would seem that a strong teach- 
ers’ organization would provide an- 


istactory 


other means whereby the voice of 
the teachers might be heard. In 
City IV, a local of the American 


Federation of Teachers was active 
and seemed to have established a 
working relationship with the ad- 
ministration and the school board. 
A communication from the local to 
the school board was as follows: 
“According to a press report of 
the September 15 meeting of the 
City IV school board, a $250,000 re- 
duction is to be made in the school 
budget for this year. The inference 
is that salaries of school personnel 
must suffer a material reduction. 
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“We believe that, with the present 
upturn in business, the rise in prices 
and the new pay rolls coming to 
City IV, the income of the district 
can and will be sufficient to main- 
tain the present salary schedule. We 
believe that the voters of the district 
would oppose any reduction and we 
know that the many thousand mem- 
bers of organized labor in this city 
are definitely against such steps be- 
ing taken. 

“The American Federation of 
Teachers, Local 00, wishes to coop- 
erate with the school board in an 
effort to keep the City IV_ schools 
operating efficiently and to aid the 
return of good times to our city. We 
believe it is the duty and responsibil- 
ity of the school board, in fairness 
to all concerned, to maintain the 
present salary schedule or to post- 
pone any retrenchment until it is 
shown that sufhcient funds do not 
exist and cannot be had to main- 
tain schools at the present level.” 


Joint Committee on Retirement 


In City XI, when the question of 
retirement legislation was under con- 
sideration, at the instance of the 
board, a. joint committee was set up. 
Two board members, two members 
of the administrative staff and two 
members of the employe group were 
asked to bring in the final recom- 
mendation for board consideration. 
This ‘procedure could probably be 


used in many instances. 


7. Maintaining the present form 
of popular election, board members 
with a constructive social point of 
view should be selected. Since there 
is little or no evidence from this 


study that sex, age, schooling, occu- 
pation, income, board tenure or the 
school attendance of school board 
members’ children ensures board 
members with a social point of view, 
it is recommended that those factors 
be considered largely extraneous 
and that socially-minded candidates 
be sought regardless of their socio- 
economic status. 

The common people, when con- 


vinced of the importance of such a 


task, are capable of such a decision, 
as witness the cleaning up of cities 
once the ordinary citizen is aroused. 
The present political arrangements 
in most school districts provide that 
any parent or any property holder 
may vote in school elections. Such 
a provision means that the parents 
of the school children of America 
can have school boards composed of 
whomsoever they will. 

It seems logical to suggest that 
professional school people are in a 
position to help parents find out 
what they want. It is one function 
of the school, in my opinion, to help 
interpret America and her institu- 
tions to the people. Since the schools 
are composed of young people, this 
interpretation will be mainly direct- 
ed toward them. Certainly, if the 
citizenship training advocated by 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’ is to be attempted, there will 
be no equivocation. School children 
with this kind of training will have 

decided influence with their par- 
ents and will themselves be voting 
citizens before long. 


Seek Members With Social Vision 


There are ways of discovering peo- 
ple who are good school board tim- 
ber. Perhaps some parent-teacher 
association officer is a person with 
interests and viewpoints that would 
promote In some of 
the many civic clubs, a person with 
ability and social vision may be un- 
covered. In the church, in the lodge, 
in the labor union, promising candi- 
dates will at times emerge. Then 
someone interested in schools, even 
professional school people them- 
selves, can do something to promote 
the candidacy of these people. The 
important thing is to get people with 
social vision on the school boards 
regardless of their social or economic 
status. 


Zor dd schoc rls. 


Wash- 
National Education Association, 


“Learning the Ways of Democracy. 
ington, D. C., 
1939. 
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The Teacher Gets Into Court 





T IS sometimes difficult to pic- 

ture the gamut of types of court 
proceedings in which teachers are 
involved. Analysis of specific prob- 
lems always distorts the over-all 
view. Perhaps, therefore, it might be 
interesting to look at a sampling of 
cases decided in a single month (Jan- 
uary 1944) to get a bird’s-eye view of 
what brings teachers into courts, re- 
alizing of course, that the variety of 
causes may be infinite. 


Tenure. A Pennsylvania case in- 
volved an appeal by a local school 
board from a decision of the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
reversing the school board’s dismissal 
of a teacher. The board had passed 
a resolution in January 1941 requir- 
ing all tenure employes to be resi- 
dents of the township by June 1941. 
The teacher was not a resident and 
resisted efforts to become one. The 
school principal made efforts to find 
a home for her but she refused to do 
anything except to say she would de- 
cide in September. 

While negotiations on this subject 
were pending between her and the 
school board, the teacher requested 
leave of absence for a year to accom- 
pany her soldier husband to his sta- 
tion. In July 1941, the school board 
brought charges against her for will- 
ful and persistent neglect, under the 
statute, in failing to comply with the 
compulsory residence regulation. 
After a hearing, the teacher was dis- 
missed. 

Upon appeal, the state superin- 
tendent ordered her reinstatement 
and directed that she comply with 
the residence regulation within sixty 
days unless she showed inability to 
obtain a residence. The court re- 
versed the action of the state super- 
intendent and sustained the school 
board’s action in dismissing the 
teacher because the teacher’s action 
was willful and persistent negligence. 
The board’s resolution was a rea- 
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sonable regulation and afforded sufh- 
cient time for compliance. The bur- 
den of proof of its unreasonableness 
was on the teacher and there was no 
showing that she could not obtain a 
home. “It was her duty to comply 
with the resolution; the duty of find- 
ing a home was upon her; the board 
was not required to find a home for 
her.” Nor was the pendency of a 
leave request of any importance in 
view of her action.’ 

In Colorado, the court decided that 
the state teachers’ tenure act was not 


applicable to junior colleges. 


Alienage. A Tennessee teacher 
sought to compel reinstatement when 
she was dismissed after having 
taught twelve years. The plaintiff, a 
British citizen, was dismissed under 
the terms of a statute making it un- 
lawful for the state board or any 
local boards to hire persons who were 
not American citizens. The plaintiff 
presented three arguments: (1) the 
state board had issued her a teaching 
certificate, but the court said this 
was unavailing as against the statute; 
(2) the statute was unconstitutional 
as being in contravention of the 
treaty of 1815 with Great Britain, 
but as to this the court ruled that 
the treaty was inapplicable because 
the citizenship requirement was 
merely an incident of employment 
and was no more objectionable than 
a similar requirement by a private 
employer; (3) the requirement con- 
travened the county tenure act, but 
the court ruled that the tenure act 
did not prevail against the general 
citizenship requirement. 

Furthermore, the court said, the 
teacher had no right to claim the 


*Appeal of Sinton, 35 Atl. (2) 542 (Pa., 
1/27/44). 

*Bordahl v. Caldwell, 144 Pac. (2) 780 
(Col., 1/3/44). 


benefits of the tenure statute since 
she was not qualified under the law 
she sought to enforce. “Since the 
issuance of a certificate to petitioner 
and her employment as a teacher in 
the public schools were unlawful and 
void ab initio, we think that she had 
no rights as a teacher, whatever.” 

} 

Certification. A Nebraska teacher 
sued to recover salary for the re- 
mainder of the school year after his 
dismissal. He had entered an oral 
contract to teach; the school board 
knew that he had no certificate at 
the time but asked him to obtain one. 
He obtained one which was lost in 
the mails and never registered the 
substitute one in the county super- 
intendent’s office. After a little less 
than a month’s teaching, the plaintiff 
was dismissed because of inability to 
maintain discipline. 

The court ruled against the teacher 
under a statute providing that no 
certificate is valid until it is regis- 
tered with the county superintendent 
and that no salary may be paid for 
any period in which the teacher had 
an invalid certificate. At the time of 
the contract, the plaintiff had no cer- 
tificate and, therefore, the school 
board was unauthorized to contract 
with him; any such contract was in- 
valid and void.* 

A Texas case involved certification 
of teachers by private business 
schools. Two private business schools 
sought to enjoin the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction from 
promulgating standards for private 
business schools and from issuing 
certificates of approval and also to 
enjoin competing private business 
schools from advertising such ap- 
proval. 

Plaintiff's basic objection was the 
state superintendent’s classification of 
such other schools as junior colleges, 
~ 8State ex rel Angle v. City of Knoxville, 
176 S.W. (2) 801 (Tenn., 1/8/44). 


‘Zevin v. School District No. 12, 12 N.W. 
(2) 634 (Neb., 1/7/44). 
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although they did not offer regular 
liberal arts curriculums, since, if so 
classified, they could obtain competi- 
tive advantage by having their stu- 
dents entitled to public school teach- 
ing certificates without examination. 

The court denied the injunctions. 
The statute authorizing approval of 
junior colleges did not contemplate 
limitations to institutions offering 
literary curriculums only but author- 
ized the state superintendent’s regu- 
lations to include other institutions, 
among them business junior colleges. 
Determination of such classification 
was a matter peculiarly within the 
discretion of the state superintendent 


and was not subject to judicial re- 
versal in the absence of abuse of such 
discretion.® 


Salaries. A Virginia case raised 
the basic question of the relationship 
between a school district and the 
board of county supervisors which 
raised the school tax. The school 
board sued for a declaratory judg- 
ment to test the power of the county 
supervisors to reduce an individual 
item in the school budget so as to 
bar the school board from expending 





et al. ». 
(2) 1015 (Tex. Civ. App., 


*Nixon-Clay Commercial College 
Woods, 176 S.W. 
1/3/44). 





A School-Community Pageant 


PAGEANT of American patri- 

otic songs by 182 boys and girls 
and adult musicians was recently pre- 
sented for three nights in the audi- 
torium of the high school at DuBois, 
Pa. The admissions will be used for 
sending copies of the monthly high 
school newspaper to 850 former pu- 
pils now in service. 

The pageant was the outgrowth of 
a need felt by music supervisors and 
administrators for finding a means 
of continuing the development of 
musicians who have been trained 
from the first grade rhythm band 
through to the commencement quar- 
ter. After busy years in junior and 
senior high school playing for as- 
semblies, bond rallies, football games 
and other school affairs, these young 
musicians experience a let down after 
graduation on finding themselves 
with no musical group to which they 
belong. 

Five years ago the DuBois schools 
started an adult choir, which became 
known as the Symphonic Choir. Its 
concerts were so successful that a 45 
piece symphony orchestra made up 
of musicians from DuBois and sur- 
rounding towns was started and 
players’ group of alumni and other 
adults was organized. These groups 
put on concerts and plays until the 
war curtailed their activities. 

The recent patriotic pageant 
brought together the choirs of the 
senior and junior high schools, the 


adult Symphonic Choir and the 
school band augmented with adult 
musicians. Together they presented 
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a school-community program made 
up of the songs that have been sung 
in this country in times of national 
from Revolutionary days to 
the present, winding up with “This 
Is My Country.” The school music 
supervisor wrote a continuity which 
bound the songs together and showed 
the growth of the American spirit. 
This was read by an experienced 
radio announcer. 

Each of the three choirs was 
trained separately until a month be- 
fore the performance, when they 
were combined under one conductor. 
The band rehearsed alone until the 
last two weeks. 

Nearly every department of the 
senior high school was represented 
in the production or its preparations. 
Vocational instructors and_ pupils 
built up the stage in tiers. The art 
department decorated the stage and 
designed and made window posters. 
The dramatic club and its adviser 
handled lights and stage arrange- 
ments. The commercial department 
handled the ticket sale. Homerooms 
cooperated by having each pupil car- 
ry his chair to the stage and retrieve 
it the morning after each rehearsal 
and performance. 

The performance began with the 
massed choirs outside the entrance 
to the auditorium singing the na- 
tional anthem with the band and 
the audience. Senior high school and 
adult singers, dressed in black gowns 
owned by the school, and junior high 
school singers in white  surplices 
made an impressive effect. 


stress 


more than the amount approved for 
that item, although the board re- 
mained within the limits of its total 
budget. The school budget included 
an item of $2700 for the superintend- 
ent’s salary, which the board of su- 
pervisors cut to $2000; the treasurer 
refused to pay more than $2000. 

The court held that the school 
board could pay the $2700 salary so 
long as it remained within its total 
budget allowed by the board of su- 
pervisors. It said that while the 
members of the board of supervisors 
had the right to fix the amount of 
tax money to be raised for school 
purposes, “they are concerned only 
with the total amount of tax to be 
levied and not with the individual 
items of the school budget, except 
insofar as it helps them to determine 
the total amount of the tax to be 
levied. After the board of super- 
visors have appropriated money for 
schools, the exclusive right to deter- 
mine how this money shall be spent 
is in the discretion of the school 
board, so long as they stay within the 
limits set up in the budget.” 

This Virginia decision represents 
the general rule of law with respect 
to the relative rights between a fis- 
cally dependent school board and 
the tax-raising authority. 


Retirement. A New York City 
teacher sought to compel the teach- 
ers’ retirement board to revoke her 
retirement and to certify her as not 
being physically incapacitated for the 
performance of duty. The medical 
board of the retirement system had 
certified her for retirement because 
of impaired hearing and hyperten- 
sion. The plaintiff contended that 
neither the hearing nor the blood 
pressure examinations were adequate 
and presented expert medical testi- 
mony and evidence in her behalf to 
dispute the findings of the retirement 
medical board. 

However, the court sustained the 
retirement board. At most, there was 
a conflict of medical evidence. “Un- 
der such circumstances the responsi- 
bility for making the determination 
is imposed by statute upon the ofh- 
cials designated therein” and it could 
not be said as a matter of law that 
the board’s examinations had been 
inadequate.’ 

*Board of Sup’rs of Chesterfield County v. 
County School Board, 28 S.E. (2) 698 (Va., 
1/24/44). 


*Collery v. Teachers’ 
N.Y.S. (2) 88 (N.Y., 


Retirement Board, 46 
App. Div., 1/31/44). 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What About Sex Instructzon?2 


| i THE fourteen months that these 
School Opinion Polls have been run- 
ning, no subject has brought forth the 
barrage of comments that has accom- 
panied the returned questionnaires on 
sex education. 

Ninety-six per cent of all schoolmen 
responding favor inclusion of sex instruc- 
tion in the program, both in a 
generalized through integration 
with and other classes, and in 
specific form for certain age groups. 
Their views are tabulated in the adjacent 
column. 

To ascertain parental opinion on the 
subject, 100 questionnaires were dis- 
patched to state officials and national 
committeemen in the parent-teacher as- 
sociations. The sampling was inadequate 
and a larger mailing list is being built 
for later polls. on almost all 
points parental opinions are in accord 
with those of the school administrators, 
the parents putting more emphasis on 
generalized sex instruction in the pre- 
primary and primary grades than do the 
administrators. 

Both schoolmen and parents regret the 
fact that the subject is ignored or in- 
adequately treated in most schools. Typi- 
cal of parental comment is this: “The 
crying need in our state is for teachers 
trained to meet the problems as they 
arise anywhere in the school program. I 
believe the parents (most of them) could 
be led to accept such teaching if they 
thought it was being well done.” 

Mrs. R. S. Powelson, a Connecticut 
parent, reports that an attempt is being 
made to put courses in teaching sex in 
the teachers’ colleges of that state next 
fall. 

Best known and most vocal of the 
opponents of sex education in the school 


school 
torm, 
science 


However, 


is Dr. Joseph Miller of New York City, 


chairman of the mental hygiene commit- 
tee of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. He writes: 

“Instruction about life and all its mani- 
festations belongs in the home whenever 
a question is asked by a curious child. 
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OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


In favor of generalized sex instruction 
for the following age groups: 


Senior high school pupils...... as | | 
Junior high school pupils. ms ..% 
Postprimary pupils __.... . 40%, 


Primary pupils . 30%, 
Preprimary pupils 20% 
No pupils of any age group 4%, 


In favor of specific sex instruction for 
the following age groups: 


Senior high school pupils . 10% 
Junior high school pupils... 55% 
No pupils of any age group... . 
Postprimary pupils __... ; - 


Who should give ili: sex instruc- 
tion in the schools? 

Science teacher with special training. 51% 
School nurse 


Physical education teacher with special 
training - a . * 


Specially qualified ‘physician 7a . ad 
Dean of boys or girls....... 17%, 
Any teacher with special ability... 12% 


How should specific sex instruction 
be given in the schools? 


In science courses........ =. a 
In series of special lectures... .. 50% 
In individual conferences..... . 35% 
As problems arise 30% 
In hygiene classes 10% 





An intelligent parent does not deny an 
answer to a child who asks how a car 
runs, who runs the universe or what he 
should give his sister for Christmas. 
“When later a child can receive a 
course in physics, religion, art apprecia- 
tion, civics, mental hygiene, well and 
good. But just as I do not want my 
child to take a course in art appreciation 
where only ugliness would be discussed 
or a course in religions where only sin 
would be stressed or a civics course 
where only crime would be the main 
topic, so I do not want my child to hear 
anybody who looks at life in terms of 
venereal diseases only. I want him to 
hear about life in such a way that he 


will enjoy it, be happy in his marriage 
and bring up happy children and useful 
citizens. 

No schoolman will disagree with Doc- 
tor Miller on his wish for a happy life 
for his children and all children but 96 
per cent believe that the chances for 
happiness are increased if some of the 
facts about sex are integrated with 
science courses or with other subjects in 
the curriculum. 

A substantial majority (70 per cent) 
for the same reason wants specific sex 
instruction given senior high school pu- 
pils and a lesser majority (55 per cent) 
wants it given junior high school boys 
and girls. 

Special training and the proper per- 
sonality for the task are the two impor- 
tant factors in determining what person 
is to give specific sex instruction to school 
pupils, it is agreed. Most respondents 
express several choices or list professional 
personnel in the following order of pref- 
erence: (1) a science teacher with special 
training, 51 per cent; the school nurse, 
40 per cent; a physical education teacher, 
39 per cent; a specially qualified physi- 
cian, 32 per cent. Several mention 
that deans of girls are “too Victorian” to 
do the job. 

The tabulation on the form that spe- 
cific sex instruction should take needs a 
little interpreting. Many schoolmen and 
parents think the teaching should be 
done by a combination of methods: (1) 
in science courses, two thirds of the re- 
spondents favoring mixed groups over 
segregation of sexes; (2) in a series of 
special lectures, the largest majority fa- 
voring segregation of sexes although 
some want mixed groups to view films 
or visual teaching aids; (3) in individual 
conferences; (4) as sex problems arise, 
three fourths voting for segregation of 
sexes and the remainder for mixed group 
treatment. 

Hygiene classes are a good place for 
specific sex instruction, a fair minority 
voted. Physical education classes are also 
mentioned with some frequency. 








TEXTBOOKS Need Better Pzctures 


PAUL T. WILLIAMS 


Supervisor, Visual Education Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 


ICTORIAL illustrations in text- 
books should play a more sig- 
nificant rdle than they are now doing 
m achieving educational objectives. 
The extent to which illustrations 
serve their purpose depends in great 
part upon the care with which they 
are chosen and the attention paid to 
them by teachers and pupils. 
If the teacher thinks of textbook 
illustrations as extraneous materials 


or pretty pictures to embellish the, 


page, then efforts on the part of the 
publisher, illustrator and author to 
include illustrations that are educa- 
tionally significant may prove fruit- 
less. If the teacher thinks of them 
as tools useful in teaching, then the 
time, money and effort expended on 
selecting illustrations that are mean- 
ingful and functional, that enrich 
and supplement the material and are 
an integral part of the textbook will 
not be in vain. The task is one that 
demands cooperation among pub- 
lisher, author, illustrator and teacher. 


Selecting Illustrations an Art 


The selection of appropriate illus- 
trations for a textbook approximates 
an art. That the art is developing 
is verified by the slow but continuing 
improvement noted in the quality 
and educational significance of the 
illustrations chosen. It is being held 
back, however, by the lack of certain 
criteria for the selection of illustra- 
tions with an eye toward their educa- 
tional significance. Textbook illus- 
tration has not attained a degree of 
excellence comparable to that of 
other departments of textbook pub- 
lishing. 

It is a basic principle in the selec- 
tion of illustrations that they must 
have a direct connection with the 
subject matter of the textbooks. Illus- 
tration is not a question of em- 
bellishing a page or making it more 
attractive, although attractiveness is 
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desirable. It is a matter of choosing 
pictures that will serve a clearly con- 
ceived purpose and will form an in- 
tegral part of the textbook in its 
physical and mental aspects. 

Textbook illustrations should be 
chosen with the thought of their ap- 
propriateness for the mental level of 
the pupil using the book and the 
extent to which they will function 
as a direct part of the curriculum. 
This means that there are certain 
specific criteria for selecting illustra- 
tions for a history textbook, for in- 
stance, if they are to be of value as 
historical documentations. The same 
holds true for other subject-matter 
areas also, such as geography, sci- 
ence and English. 


Criteria for Selecting Pictures 


The criteria which follow are those 
which all illustrations should meas- 
ure up to, irrespective of the subject 
area. They are general rather than 
specific. 

1. The illustration should 
one central theme and should avoid 
details that detract from it. 

2. The illustration should be rich 
in thought content. 

3. The illustration should supple- 
ment the textual material and aid in 
its interpretation and clarification. 

4. The illustration should be clear, 
distinct and artistic. 

5. The illustration should furnish 
a vicarious experience which corre- 
sponds closely with a real situation. 

6. Titles and sources should be 
given for each illustration. 

The “newer” textbooks of today 
are becoming more completely and 
fully visualized through illustrations 
than those of yesterday. They present 
visual materials that are convenient 
and accessible to the teacher and 
pupil. It is important that teachers 
and administrators recognize the 
potential effectiveness of these mate- 


have 


rials and think about developing 
standards for their improvement as 
well as better methods for their 
utilization. 

Carefully chosen illustrations, per- 
tinent to the topics studied, offer the 
teacher a maximufh of illustrative 
materials in a minimum of space. 
There is no need to set up equip- 
ment or have a special visual labora- 
tory; a suggestion on the part of 
the teacher, and 30 pairs of eyes are 
focused on the same illustration in 
their textbooks. Whatever benefit 
accrues from this procedure is the 
result of the effectiveness of the ma- 
terial, the observational and_per- 
ceptual powers of the pupil and the 
ability of the teacher in presenting 
the material and leading the pupils 
in the direction of purposeful and 
creative activities. 

The illustrations should be thought 
of in terms of their individual in- 
trinsic values and their relationship 
to the written material. Thus, the 
teacher may consider with his class 
the educational significance of the 
illustration from the point of view 
of its accuracy, authenticity and 
truthfulness and decide whether or 
not it adds anything of value to the 
lesson. 


Orientation Needed 


Merely drawing the attention of 
pupils to the illustrations is as in- 
adequate as it would be to say that 
tomorrow we are going to see a mo- 
tion picture on the manufacture of 
rayon and then say nothing more. 
Teachers must orientate and intro- 
duce new materials to their pupils 
in a manner that connects the mate- 
rials with the pupils’ experience. 

In utilizing the individual illustra- 
tion in the textbook, the teacher 
should discuss it from the point of 
view of the probable objective in in- 
cluding it and of what it adds, if 
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ARENTS might not swallow 

this, right off ... but teachers 
know that children today are smarter, 
better educated than their mothers 
and dads were. They ave to be. 


Every year adds new history to be 
learned ... new scientific progress... 
new advances in economic and civic 
affairs that must be made part of a 
modern school child’s mental equip- 
ment. 


And every educator’s problem is to 
add this extra necessary knowledge 
without adding to the hours and years 
a student spends in school. 


In the hands of skilled educators, 
motion pictures are proving daily that 
they are an effective supplement to regu- 
lar classroom routine and that sound 
films often speed learning from 20% 
to 60%. 


Bell & Howell Motion 
Picture Equipmenthas long 
been the first choice of 
educators. Practical de- 
sign, utter simplicity of 


BELL« HOWELL 


A SMARTER chip 
off the smart old block 


é 
ie 
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operation, high standards of fidelity 
in the reproduction of both sound 
and motion, make Filmo Cameras and 
Filmosound Projectors ideal for edu- 
cational use. 


And soon after the war has been 
won—all the qualities you’ve learned 
to expect from B&H Equipment will 
be enhanced, refined, strengthened by 
all we’ve learned from our war re- 
search in OPTI-ONICS*. 


Bell & Howell Comores. Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


A JOB WELL DONE... 
BUT NOT YET FINISHED 


America’s school children have been the 
very backbone of our scrap drives. Or- 
ganized and directed by able and enthusi- 
astic teachers, these drives have unearthed 
invaluable rubber, metal and 
paper for vital war use. Before 
summer vacation, set your 
class on the hunt for more 
scrap. Urge them to continue 
their fine work thru the sum- 
mer. The need is ever-present. 
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*Trade-mark registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . 


. electrONics . . . mechan- 


ICS. It is research and engineering by Bell & Howell 
in these three related sciences to accomplish many 
things never before obtainable. Today, Opti-onics 
isa WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will be a SERVANT... 
to work, protect, educate, and entertain. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


PRECISION- 


MADE BY 
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Scene from Zamboanga, in the Philippines, one of 
the many excellent geographical films from Filmo- 
sound Library. These are more than mere “travel” 
films. They are concerned with people, customs, the 
social aspects... as well as with the purely geo- 
graphic. Thus, geography—on films—is made dra- 
matic, unforgettable. 


FILMOSOUND FOR TOMORROW 


Different not only in appearance, but in perform- 
ance, too, the Filmosound of tomorrow will embody 
basic refinements to set wholly new standards for 
your future classroom projection. Thousands of 
today’s Filmosound Projectors are in daily use by 
our armed forces all over the world. 


FILMOSOUND LIBRARY ENRICHES CLASSROOM HOURS 


There are literally thousands of excellent motion 
pictures ready for your use in the Filmosound Li- 
brary. They include films on almost any phase of 
school work. They’re all listed in the Filmosound 
Library Catalogs, and, in the Educational Utilization 
Digest, you'll find each film evaluated for its appli- 
cation to specific school subjects and for its suit- 
ability to various school age groups. The coupon 
will bring both publications promptly. 


Buy—and hold— War Bonds 


¢ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY “ 
e 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. e 
*® Please send Filmosound Library Catalog and * 
Me Educational Utilization Digest ( ). Also new 4 
e Filmosound V---— Circular ( ). i 
* .- 
PT hddhoddesabcvasedasekgtawssansonatds ° 
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anything, to the printed page. It is 
not a simple matter of saying, “What 
do you see in the picture?” It is a 
matter of using the picture as a lab- 
oratory exercise. This means prob- 
lems and more problems built up 
around the illustrations. These should 
be used in answering definitely as- 
signed questions. 

To orient pupils, to prepare them 
as to what to look for, to set up sup- 
plemental questions, to follow the 
illustration by a test and to follow 
through with applications to the 


lesson are only a few of the many 
devices the teacher may use to cap- 
italize on the illustrations in the 
textbook. 

Who painted this picture? When 
was it painted? Does the title fit the 
picture? Is the title adequate in ex- 
planation? What is it necessary to 
know about the author and the times 
in which he lived to understand the 
illustration? Did the artist paint an 
imaginary scene or draw a scene 
from real life? Is he accurate, truth- 
ful, authentic? Is the illustration 





with Horizon Ring 
Mounting 


Unrivalled for teaching 
Global Geography in pre- 
paring for a post-war , 
world. Especially de- 
signed to teach great 
circle routes. The 
Horizon Ring print is 
divided into miles, degrees 
and hours. This globe makes 
it simple and easy to measure 
distances and flying time for 
bomber and transport types of 
planes. The globe ball may be 
lifted from its mounting. Enables 
one to hold the World in his lap 
and study the world at will. See 
the top of the world where he is 
and not the North Pole. 


Write for Catalog featuring this and 
other Cram’s 1944 Teaching Aids. 


Cram’s NEW AIR-AGE GLOBE 











12-Inch Machine Made Ball 


No. 265 


$13.00 


Shipping 
Weight 
10 Pounds 











Cram’s Superior Series Political Maps 
Markable — Washable—51 Inches Wide 


These 
teaching the social sciences of Geography, 
History and 
HAND MOUNTED on best grade map 
muslin. Printed in 11 colors. Type is clear, 
uniform, legible at class distance. Maps are 
largest possible scale. 

There are 9 subjects—United States, North 
America, 
\frica, Hemisphere World, Mercator World, 
Australia. 


PRICES:—Any map on Portable Backboard 


Write today for Catalog featuring this and other 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


School Maps, Atlases, Globes, and Teaching Aids since 1867 
Dept. Sch. 11—730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


maps are especially adaptable for 


Current Events. They are 


South America, Europe, Asia, 


or Straight Roll Mounting $9.90 
Set of 9 Maps in Simplex Tilting 


SS vias cieecmecnuen $83.1 0 
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really significant or is it just another 
picture cluttering up the page? 
These are only a few of the possibili- 
ties in the use of textbook illustra- 
tions and are some of the things 
teacher and pupils should be asking 
themselves when dealing with illus- 
trations. 

When will the triumvirate of 
author, illustrator and publisher get 
together and plan a textbook from 
the inception of the idea? When will 
the three sit down and talk things 
over so that the illustrations and the 
printed material will be thought of 
simultaneously as a whole? 

Although, as stated previously, the 
“newer” textbooks are doing a fairly 
good job in their selection of illustra- 
tions, they are not doing as well in 
relating the illustrations to the print- 
ed materials or in suggesting uses 
for, and adequate explanations of, 
the illustrations. Are traditions and 
accepted patterns handicapping pub- 
lishers or is it a matter of inadequacy 
of illustrations or perhaps a matter 
of cost or sale price? It is with a full 
realization of some of these difficul- 
ties that this comment on publishers’ 
shortcomings is made. Certainly any 
publisher realizes that his illustra- 
tions should show a relationship to 
the ideas that the author wishes to 
develop. 


Illustrations Are Teaching Tools 


Let us choose our illustrations on 
the basis of the needs of today in 
order better to understand the pres- 
ent and the future. Let us supply 
adequate explanations to assist the 
teacher and the pupil in the better 
utilization of these materials by re- 
lating them closely to the written 
material. Let us, as teachers, use the 
textbook illustrations in our teach- 
ing and realize their full measure of 
significance as teaching tools. 

If the present day improvements 
in the selection of pictorial illustra- 
tions for textbooks are used as a 
measure in anticipating the future, 
then we rightly may expect better 
selected illustrations in the textbooks 
to come. 

Whether or not the textbook of 
the future will have a companion 
volume of illustrative materials, such 
as the “Pageant of America” series, 
is unanswerable at this time. Whether 
the illustrations will be the core of 
the book and the written material an 
amplification of the illustrations is 
also open to conjecture. This trend 
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OOD SCHOOLS of the future, public 

or private, cannot afford to be with- 

out a modern sound system. ‘Successful 
experience in thousands of schools has 
already proved the value of such systems 
—many of which have now been in suc- 





years. 

RCA School meg 
Sound Systems pro- (il 
vide a simple means 
for quick, easy dis- } 
tribution of radio 
programs, phono- 
graph recordings 











Hundreds of RCA School Sound Systems now in use! 


cessful operation over a period of several 













BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





An RCA Sound System also serves as 
a communication center from which the 
School Administrator, his assistants or 
members of the faculty can effect instant 
contact with any or every part of the 
school. Obviously, such a system is ex- 
tremely valuable for broadcasting instruc- 
tions—especially in case of an emergency. 


LISTEN TO “The Music America Loves Best” on 
the RCA program every Saturday, 7:30 p.m., 
E.W.T., Blue Network 


Educational Dept. 61-7C 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America 


Will you please send me a copy of your booklet "Planning 
Tomorrow's Schools.” : 


A oe eee ee eOee ween ee eee eee Sees eeee ee EeeEEE EES OEEEE EEE OES OSES EE ESEEES EEE EEEEEEESSESSEEEDEOO HOES 





and on-the-scene i 
vocals to any or all i 
rooms of a school. i 
I 
I 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ; “™ 
I 

RCA VICTOR DIVISION © CAMDEN, N, J. 1 = Adde 

LEADS THE WAY...in Radio... Television... Tubes... Phonographs... Records. . . Electronics . City 


State 
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has already appeared in the series 
“Building America.” Perhaps the 
three dimensional drawing will re- 
place many of the illustrative forms 
of today. 

Regardless of the changes in the 
format or the written material, we 
can look forward to a richer, more 
meaningful and more significant 
group of illustrations than ever be- 
fore. The tempo of the times and 
the educational objectives that we 
hold are going to demand this im- 
provement. 





SCHOOL FILMS 





The following films have been se- 
lected by the Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, Newark, N. J. All 
have been used successfully in Newark 
public schools. 

For the address of your nearest film 
depository write to the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or to the 
Office of War Information, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C. 


Equip to Project the 
Newest Entertainment 
Films 
The constantly growing demand for entertainment films 
by schools accounts for the fact that a great many pro- 


jectors in America's schools and colleges are used in 
showing films for amusement as well as education. 


Since many entertainment films are available, while rea- 


sonably new, only on 35 mm. film, the installation of 
much 35 mm. equipment in school auditoriums in the 
post-war period is certain. Definitely superior pro- 
jection and sound are possible with 35 mm. film and 


equipment. 


Educators, as well as theatremen, recognize 


MOTIOGRAPH PROJECTORS 
and MIRROPHONIC SOUND 


as the world's finest—a guarantee 
of long, dependable, trouble-free 


service. 


MOTIOGRAPH | 


4431 West Lake Street ° 


“‘Hasten the Return of Peace— 
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Established 1896 


Chicago 24, Ill. 
Buy More War Bonds Now’’ 


MacuHINist AND TooLMaker—I] min- 
utes. 16 mm. sound. For grades 9 
to 12 in classes of vocational guid- 
ance and technical training. Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


The five ways of machining metals 
employing the engine lathe, drill press, 
milling machine, planer and grinder 
are pictured. The use of measuring 
devices and the reading of blueprints 
are emphasized. The film includes an 
explanation of the knowledge and 
training needed to hold the positions 
of foreman, setup man and mainte- 
nance man. 


Nautica, Astronomy—18 minutes. 16 
mm. sound. For grades 10 to 12 in 
mathematics and pre-induction train- 
ing courses in aviation. Castle Films. 
This film shows the position of stars 

at various seasons of the year, at various 
times during the night and from vari- 
ous points on the earth. It explains 
how this information is used to chart 
courses. 


Foop anp GrowtH—I15 minutes. 16 
mm. silent. For grades 7 to 12 in 
health and nutrition classes. East- 
man Kodak Company. 


A feeding experiment with white 
rats is used to demonstrate the food 
value of milk as compared with the 
values of coffee and candy. 


Wartime Nutrition—10 minutes. 16 
mm. sound. For grades 9 to 12 in 
home economics. Also for women’s 
clubs and community groups. Office 
of War Information. 

This film emphasizes the importance 
of using the limited war-time supply 
of food wisely. 


Wexpinc Operator—I1 minutes. 16 
mm. sound. For grades 9 to 12 in 
vocational guidance and technical 
training classes. Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc. 

Electrical resistance and arc welding 
are presented, illustrating the necessary 
technical knowledges and physical re- 
quirements for the jobs. The film 
portrays the many opportunities open 
to a good welding operator in steel 
mills, automotive and aircraft building, 
bridge and pipe-line work. 


You Can, Too—30 minutes. 16 mm. 
sound. For grades 7 to 12 in home 
economics classes. Also for adult 
education. Castle Films. 


The film portrays the entire pro- 
cedure of canning vegetables and fruits, 
such as string beans, lima beans, toma- 
toes and peaches, using the common 
types of containers. Both the pressure- 
cooker method and _hot-water-bath 
method are illustrated. Instruction is 
based upon the experiences of three 
high school girls. 
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Schools especially need kitchens that are planned 
to serve nourishing, appetizing food with a mini- 
mum of work and no lost motion. You will find 
Hotpoint-Edison Commercial Kitchen Plan Service 
just the kind of help you need. There is no charge 
or obligation of any kind. Write for it today. 


32 years experience in mass-feeding projects 
of many kinds back up the ideas of these kitchen 
planners. Scientific food service engineering with 
modern electric cooking equipment makes the 
problem very simple for you. 


Compact—labor saving. You will like the way 
Hotpoint-Edison Electric Cooking Equipment 
economizes on space. It not only saves work directly 
connected with cooking, but because it creates no 
combustion dirt less cleaning and renovating is nec- 
essary. Its sturdy construction saves on maintenance. 











Forget all old rules — for instance the placing of 
the kitchen. Place it where you want it, where it will 
be most economical and convenient and will pro- 
vide the best food arrangement with no lost motion. 
With a modern electric kitchen there is no need to 
be limited to a certain location because of problems 
of ventilation or excess heat radiation. 


Planning new building? If so, consider how sim- 
ple, convenient and economical it is to bring in just 
one fuel—electricity—for light, power and cooking. 


Some equipment now available. If your 
present equipment is inadequate or beyond repair, 
consult local Hotpoint-Edison distributor or write 
to us. Regulations now permit manufacture of a lim- 
ited amount of equipment for essential civilian use. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 

















FOUND ONLY OLDEST AND LARGEST 
7 ee COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT chaciaies Galante 
KITCHENS RANGES + BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS EQUIPMENT 


DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES - BROILERS- GRIDDLES 
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e Built Our Own Lunchroom 


proving that much can be done with 
little, if there’s a will to dott 


HE pupils of the Storden School 

have proved that any school in 
Minnesota or any other state can 
have a lunchroom if it wants it badly 
enough. After overcoming obstacles 
that at times made success seem 
doubtful, the pupils of this com- 
munity have built one of the finest 
school lunchrooms in the _ south- 
western part of the state. 

In September, when the idea of a 
lunchroom was first broached, we 
had the following “headaches”: (1) 
the school was already too crowded 
without adding a lunchroom; (2) 
the materials needed to start a lunch- 
room were practically nonexistent; 
(3) carpenters had six months’ work 
ahead and could not consider addi- 
tional work, and (4) we had a 
limited budget. 

Our first problem was solved when 
we rented the basement of the Com- 
munity Hall which was only a block 
from the school. The reasonable 
rent asked by the village president 
and the council was $20 a month, 
including heat and power. The size 
of the space selected for the kitchen 
and storeroom was 180 by 22 feet and 
the table area 30 by 60 feet. 


Materials Were Hard to Find 


Solving the second problem—find- 
it.g the materials needed to build the 
lunchroom—was not as simple. After 
a long search, we found and bought 
a used electric range for $40. The 
connection cable that went with the 
stove just reached from the power 
box to the stove. 

A buying trip to the Twin Cities 
netted us, 18 dozen barrel glasses 
and kitchenware from every hard- 
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CHESTER A. KROHN 


Superintendent of Schools, Storden, Minn. 


ware and secondhand store that had 
such supplies. We found two small 
sinks and accessories at a large de- 
partment store. Dishes and all the 
other equipment, with the exception 
of silverware, we managed to obtain 
from various supply houses. As sil- 
verware was impossible to buy, we 
asked parents to donate whatever 
pieces they might have. Their re- 
sponse was so magnificent that we 
have enough silverware to serve 175 
pupils a day. 


Work Was Finally Begun 


The lumber, pressed-wood board 
and linoleum were bought locally. 
At last, after six weeks of prepara- 
tion, we were ready to go to work 
on the lunchroom itself. 

The senior class took it upon itself 
to build the lunchroom. We started 
by planning the kitchen so that the 
cooks, while preparing and serving 
the food or washing dishes, would 
not have to take extra steps. Lights 
were placed over the counters, sinks 
and stove. Even the cupboards and 
shelves were planned so that the 
dishes would be easily available for 
the food preparation operations at 
the various stations. 

After the floor and detail plans 
were drawn, we taught the 15 senior 
boys and girls the fundamentals of 
carpentry. Most of them had never 
handled a hammer or saw before. 
The use of planes, the square, the 
level and other carpentry tools was 
taught on the job and in spite of 


skinned fingers, blisters and ham- 
mered fingernails, we completed the 
work. Actual construction time was 
35 hours, most of the work being 
done in the pupils’ outside time over 
a period of three weeks. 

Special details of construction in- 
clude linoleum table tops; a built-in 
water fountain, drain, cooler and 
glass stand; vents to keep drafts 
from the floor; an enlarged and 
homemade grease trap and a dirty 
dish cart. This last handy piece of 
equipment contains separate com- 
partments for the different types of 
dishes and a garbage can. It is 
mounted on casters so that it can be 
rolled beside the sink to facilitate 
dishwashing. 

We had long bemoaned the fact 
that the members of our junior busi- 
ness training class were getting all 
theory and no practical experience, 
so we put them in charge of a stand 
in the lunchroom. Each pupil in the 
class works one noon every three 
weeks, selling cookies, candy, pop, 
baked goods, fruit and popcorn. The 
pupils pay the rent and keep books 
as they would in any large store. 
In addition, they learn many val- 
uable business lessons, one of which 
is summed up by a “no credit” sign 
on the counter. 


A Faculty Table Was Installed 


A fortunate visit to a secondhand 
store netted us an oversized dining 
room table and eight chairs. We in- 
stalled them as a faculty unit for 
the use of both elementary and high 
school teachers. As the elementary 
school children eat at an earlier hour 
than the high school pupils, we have 
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Extracts of true flavor, spices rich in oriental fra- 
grance, baking powder always uniform in whole- 


P some leavening value—these and all other Sexton 
hie OF Vii baking requisites can be depended upon to give 
you consistently successful results. Their high 


F xXC E i L FE NX C E quality never changes—guarded by Sexton care in 


selection and preparation, by formulas perfected 
through sixty-one years of specialized service to 
meet your particular needs. 
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APOLEON, in 1810, ut- 
tered the well-known cliche: “An army marches on its 
stomach”—and then two years later, forgetting all 
about it, stretched his supply lines 1500 miles into 
Russia to meet a terrible defeat. 

In this war, we know that one of our most important 
fighting weapons is the mess kitchen, rolling kitchen 
and galley and we know with pride that we have the 
best fed army in the world. 
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For almost a half-century, Hobart has provided 
“better living” through development and manufacture 


Navy cooks must learn how 
to use modern machinery in 
order to prepare the quantity 
and quality of food demanded 
by U. S. sailors. 


Batteries of Hobart Mixers prepare Ww 
huge quantities of bread and pastries 
at Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 


Photos released by U. S. Army and Navy 


Typical gailey of modern warship or merchant marine. 
These kitchens, with their up-to-the-minute equipment, 
are highest examples of efficiency in food service. 
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obart 


Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S.A, 
BRAZIL 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food Preparing Machines 


of food machines. Now, while our resources are largely 
devoted to munitions of war, Uncle Sam also calls 
upon us for increasing quantities of the same food 
preparing machines that served a peacetime empire of 
food stores, kitchens and bakeries. In Army camps and 
Naval bases, in Air Corps centers, Government hos- 
pitals, and on ships and submarines—all over the world 
—Hobart Food Machines are now carrying out the 
most important assignment they ever faced. 

We consider these machines “‘on leave of absence.” 
When their work is finished, we promise even greater 
Hobart products to serve you—products that will be 
well worth waiting for. 





A cake in the making at the 
First WAC Training Center, 
Fort Des Moines, lowa. 


Peeling potatoes at Chanute 
Field now requires two men, 
instead of a former dozen! 


Mfg. Company 
Troy, Ohio 
* ENGLAND e 


AUSTRALIA ¢ FRANCE 








the equivalent of a faculty meeting 
of each group every day, since plans 
for the next day are frequently made 
while the teachers are eating. 

We strive to carry over the educa- 
tional process into the lunchroom 
and have assigned various tasks to 
different grades. The third and 
fourth grades have charge of pre- 
venting food waste and encouraging 
a balanced diet by carrying on a 
campaign of the type asked for by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The fifth and six grades attend to 
decorating the lunchroom and the 
seventh and eighth grades are in 
charge of the noontime music. 

In looking over our school assets, 
we found an excellent collection of 
classical and semiclassical records 
which we play on a combination 
radio-phonograph. Now, each noon 
we have a concert of good music 
presented to the pupils while they 
are eating. On days when there is 
important news, we tune in on radio 
broadcasts. 


Type A Meal Is Served 


And now a word about the food. 
We serve a class A type of meal as 
defined by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. We charge each pupil 
10 cents, for which he receives the 
following: 3 ounces of meat, fish 
or cheese or 2 eggs; 2 sandwiches; 
2 vegetables; 4 pint of milk; dessert. 
Seconds and sometimes even thirds 
are available. 

We frequently have extra items, 
such as salad, carrot sticks, cheese 
and crackers on the table. We gen- 
erally try to serve fresh fruit for des- 
sert but our two cooks occasionally 
vary the menu with baked goods, 
gelatin and, when we can get it, ice 
cream or sherbet. We never post 
our menus in advance; in this way, 
many a pupil who “doesn’t like” a 
certain food finds that he has to eat 
it or face the ridicule of his class- 
mates. 

We made two surveys of our non- 
milk drinkers, one at the start of the 
lunch program and the other six 
weeks later. We were surprised to 
note that our non-milk drinkers 
dropped from 11 to none within that 
time. Our psychology seems to have 
borne fruit. Occasionally we hold a 
“surprise day” and serve roast turkey 
or chicken. 

We have two cooks, both local 
women. They were inexperienced 
but within two weeks were running 
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the lunchroom like veterans. A testi- 
monial to their skill is seen in the 
fact that our food waste is less than 
0.5 per cent. Few restaurants can 
match that figure. Two pupils are 
hired to assist with the dishes. The 
cooks’ hours are from 9 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m., five days a week. 

We sell lunch tickets in the grade 
and high schcol rooms the first thing 
in the morning. Each teacher sells 
tickets, which are numbered serially, 
and her money and tickets must bal- 
ance at the end of the week when 
the school secretary makes the col- 
lection. A pupil who forgets his 
money writes an 1.0.U. on a sheet of 
paper, signs his name and grade and 
places it in the ticket box as he gets 


his food. At the end of the week 
teachers give a ticket for each I.0.U. 
and collect the money from the 
pupils. Pupils who cannot pay the 
dime are given tickets for each 
month by the superintendent; only 
he knows which pupils need this 
assistance. 

Thus, in the face of considerable 
difficulty, we in Storden have built 
and are operating a lunchroom that 
compares favorably with those in 
schools many times our size. We 
put in a lot of hard work but it is 
making school a better place for a 
good many youngsters and is worth 
the price. It proves the old axiom 
that we can do much with little, if 
we have the will to do it. 
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Nutrition Exhibits 


Transportable exhibits for nutrition 
classes and schools have been prepared 
by the Cleveland Health Museum, 8811 
Euclid Avenue, which are available as 
loans. Among these are an anatomy of 
the digestive tract, a transparent speci- 
men of the stomach, a transparent speci- 
men of the small intestine, a series of 
seven mounted posters showing daily 
food requirements, an illustrated poem 
on the virtues of vitamins in the diet, 
24 colored disks demonstrating the per- 
centage of daily requirements of calo- 
ries, proteins, vitamins and minerals, a 
game like parchesi consisting of six 
panels to check whether the individual 
is eating wisely and a tray with 13 wax 
models of foods rich in calcium, iron, 
protein and vitamins. Many of these 
are particularly designed for teaching. 


English Children Well Fed 


School children in England are show- 
ing no deterioration in physique be- 
cause of war-time restrictions, according 
to the British Information Service. A 
marked improvement even has been 
noted in several regions. This can be 
credited to school meals and milk. 

The percentage of elementary school 
children in England and Wales receiv- 
ing school meals rose from 2.4 per cent 
in June 1940 to 20.5 per cent in May 
1943. The goal for this spring was 75 
per cent. Whenever parents cannot af- 
ford to pay, the meals (which are inex- 
pensive, costing from about 5 to 15 
cents) are provided free. Special sup- 
plies of rationed foods are allowed to 
school canteens. 

The provision of milk for school 
children has also been extended even 


though it is rationed for the general 
public. Local education authorities pro- 
vide milk free to needy children. Others 
pay | cent for one third of a pint, or 
approximately half the normal retail 
price. In elementary schools 80 per cent 
and in secondary schools over 60 per 
cent of the pupils have school milk, 
about 30 per cent of them having it 
twice a day. 


Lunchrooms Show Trends 


Of 25 school systems surveyed re- 
cently on the subject of labor costs, 
all but four report increases ranging 
from 3.9 per cent to 20 per cent. Food 
costs increased in all but one school 
from 2 per cent to 100 per cent. Twen- 
ty per cent report the use of lunchrooms 
for feeding nursery school children. In 
one city the lunchrooms feed defense 
workers and practically all are using 
the cafeterias for community canning 
and similar activities. Five schools re- 
port the services of volunteers, both 
Red Cross canteen workers and pupils. 


Subsidized Lunch Figures 


From Pennsylvania comes a report 
on the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion’s subsidized lunches. This shows 
696 of the 841 schools and centers in 
six areas reporting as follows: A 
lunches, 95,620; B lunches, 13,549; C 
lunches, 190,656; estimated free meals, 
19,593. 

January figures show an estimated 
increase of approximately 3% per cent. 
There are four state nutritionists in the 
department of health and one school 
lunch supervisor, Frances Livingston 
Hoag, in the department of public in- 
struction concerned with lunches. 
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What Constitutes a Custodian? 


HAT constitutes the respon- 
sibilities of a custodian? 
There are many interpretations of 
the functions of this official but none 
seems to describe them more accu- 
rately than the words of S. M. 
Stouffer, superintendent of schools, 
Wilmington, Del., in the introduc- 
tion to a “Manual for Custodians” 
published in 1938 and later revised. 
He says in part: “The duties of the 
custodian assume a dignity and im- 
portance in line with the responsi- 
bilities which he has for the care and 
upkeep of the school property. He 
must know how to keep a building 
in proper sanitary condition, how to 
operate machinery and keep it in 
working order and how to provide 
for the health and safety of the chil- 
dren. Because of his contact with 
these children, he must set a high 
standard of conduct, personal appear- 
ance, speech and general action. He 
should be courteous, obliging and 
cooperative and work with the prin- 
cipal and teachers for the welfare of 
the pupils. The quality of work 
done by the children is greatly af- 
fected by such physical conditions as 
proper heating, lighting, ventilation, 
cleanliness, orderliness and general 
appearance of the school. 


He Must Plan Work Carefully 


“The custodian must plan his 
work carefully so that he can make 
the best possible use of his time. Be- 
cause of the diversities of his duties, 
he should be able to shift quickly 
from one job to another with a min- 
imum loss of time. He should be 
constantly alert for new and better 
ways of doing his work so as to 
make his services most valuable.” 

In this connection, it is significant 
to consider the rules established by 
the Wilmington board of education: 

1. The building custodian shall be 
responsible for the cleanliness, heat- 
ing and sanitary condition of the 
building to which he has been as- 
signed. 
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2. He shall immediately report to 
the principal any needed repairs or 
any defect in the heating, lighting 
or plumbing system of his building. 

3. If, in the judgment of the prin- 
cipal, such repairs are necessary, he 
shall requisition the business man- 
ager on the regular blank provided 
for that purpose. In case immediate 
action is necessary, a preliminary 
requisition shall be made by tele- 
phone and confirmed in writing. 

4. He shall report to the principal 
all cases of negligence or incompe- 
tence on the part of any of the build- 
ing employes. 


Buildings Must Be Kept Warm 


5. When fires are necessary he 
shall see that the building is heated 
to 70° F. before the time for school 
to begin and that this temperature is 
maintained approximately through- 
out the day. 

6. He shall be responsible for the 
sweeping of all rooms and _ halls 
after school and for the dusting of 
all furniture and woodwork as often 
as may be necessary. 

7. He shall see that the grounds 
and pavements adjacent to the build- 
ing are kept in proper condition. 

8. He shall be held responsible for 
the scrubbing of the floors and the 
washing of the windows and wood- 
work as frequently as may be neces- 
sary to keep the building in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 

9. He shall see that the toilets are 
scrubbed and that the walls are kept 
free from writing, drawings and 
other defacement. 

10. He shall not permit broken 
furniture or other unused material 
to accumulate in the basement or 
other rooms of the building. 

11. He shall be responsible for the 
removal of snow and ice from all 
steps, sidewalks or pavements sur- 
rounding his building. 

12. Except in case of inclement 
weather, he shall see that the school 
flag is displayed on all school days 


as well as on all regular holidays. 

13. No changes, alterations or ad- 
ditions shall be made to the school 
plant without the permission of the 
superintendent. This rule shail apply 
regardless of whether the funds 
necessary to finance the project are 
derived from the board or from some 
other source. It shall not be con- 
strued to apply, however, to minor 
repairs which can be made by the 
building custodian. 

14. In good weather he shall see 
that the doors are opened at least 
fifteen minutes before school begins. 
In very cold or inclement weather he 
shall see that the children are ad- 
mitted as soon as they arrive and that 
all doors are opened at least thirty 
minutes before each session begins. 
Pupils who are admitted before the 
arrival of the principal or the teacher 
in charge shall be under the direction 
of the custodian but such pupils 
should be discouraged from coming 
earlier than the time designated for 
the doors to be opened. 

15. He shall be at all times atten- 
tive to the needs of the school and 
shall be responsible for the perform- 
ance of such other duties as may 
be necessary for the safety and com- 
fort of the children and the teacher. 


Under Principal's Direction 


16. All custodians shall be under 
the immediate direction of the prin- 
cipal. 

17. Any custodian, fireman or 
other employe of the operating or 
maintenance department who has 
attained the age of 70 years shall be 
ineligible for employment unless, in 
the judgment of the board, such em- 
ploye is capable of rendering satis- 
factory service on a part-time basis. 
In this case he may be employed not 
to exceed one half time with a cor- 
responding reduction in wages, but 
when such employe shall have at- 
tained the age of 75 years, he shall 
be no longer eligible for employment 
on any basis. 
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EQUIPMENT CHECK-UP 


NEEDED NOW 


To Meet Tighter Fuel Restrictions Expected Next Fall 





Unless a miracle happens within the next 
two or three months, consumers can expect 





still further cuts in amount of fuel available 
next season. This applies to both coal and oil. 

The heating industry has been called 
upon to co-operate in every possible way with 
the National Fuel Conservation Program. 

This means that all heating equipment 
should be checked over during the summer 
months and put in most efficient operating 
condition. Right now, U. S. replacement 
parts are available for all necessary repairs. 

The tighter the fuel situation becomes, 
the more will users realize the advantages 
and economies of “Radiant Warmth” .. . 
and the efficiency of U. S. heating systems 
which insure MAXIMUM COMFORT 
with MINIMUM FUEL CONSUMPTION. 





RADIANT WARMTH 


* UNITED STATES if VAAVAO) 1 (ORPORA TION 


AND 


‘a PACIFIC STEEL BOILER DIVISION 


Detroit, Michigan: Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Manufacturing Plants At 


Geneva Y * Way Hl ‘ W. Newton, Pa 





Member The Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers « Member of Sicel Heating Boiler Institute 








BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





About Summer Care 


OW that summer is fast approach- 

ing, bringing with it new prob- 

lems in the care of school grounds, it 

is time to review the operations which 

should appear on the custodian’s sched- 

ule. Needless to say, the lack of help, 

competent or otherwise, will simplify 
the pattern considerably. 

According to the best authorities, and 

reference here is made to the “Hand- 


book for Public School Custodian-En- 
gineers” issued by the division of ex- 
tension, University of Texas, recom- 
mended procedure is as follows: “It is 
the custodian’s duty to see that the 
lawn is free from rubbish, sticks, paper, 
stones and any other things that may 
mar the looks of the playground or 
lawn. 
“The remove all 


custodian must 





* NOW ON THE PRESS 


‘ *® WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


FREE— 


A 24-PAGE 
BROCHURE 
OF IDEAS FOR 


* LABORATORIES 
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*& SCHOOL SHOPS 
* TEACHING UNITS 
* HOMEMAKING ROOMS 
* SPECIAL ROOMS 
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his experiment 
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marks from the sidewalk, buildings 
and fences as soon as discovered and 
try to find out who did the disfiguring. 
Old marks make suggestions for new 
ones. 

“Any decaying material must be re- 
moved at once to prevent the spread 
of disease. 

“Sand piles used for small children 
should be kept free from papers, rub- 
bish and sticks. 

“All playground equipment must be 
kept in good repair. Any equipment 
that cannot be repaired immediately 
should be removed until repairs can 
be made to ensure safety in use. 

“The lawns must be watered in dry 
weather. 

“The grass must be cut when 
needed. This need will vary from 
twice a week to once in two weeks or 
more, depending upon the amount of 
water that is available, the kind of 
grass and the season of the year. 

“Fertilizer should be applied when- 
ever it is needed. 

“Weeds should be kept from lawn. 

“Edge of sidewalks and driveways 
should be trimmed neatly.” 

A word or two of precaution is also 
included: “Lawn, trees and shrubs 
should not be watered if the sun is 
shining brightly. Better results are ob- 
tained if the lawn is watered more 
thoroughly and less frequently.” 


It Picks Up Paper 


Keeping odd bits of paper from lit- 
tering the school grounds is not as 
difficult as it may seem. A_ broom 
handle with a nail in one end and 
filed to a point will help materially. 
Armed with this, plus a cotton or bur- 
lap sack with a hoop at the top for 
the collection of papers, the custodian 
can cover much ground in a small 
amount of time. To encourage the 
children to assist in keeping the 
grounds clean, similar sacks may be 
placed where they will serve to remind 
boys and girls to make their own con- 
tributions. 


More About "Save to Win" 


Speaking about the conservation 
of school supplies and equipment, a 
subject which was discussed in these 
columns last month, R. R. Brourink, 
superintendent, Fort Morgan, Colo., 
tells us that he makes excellent use of 
posters in his “Save to Win” program. 

“We often place attractive posters of 
various kinds in the washroom near 
the towel rack, which remind the chil- 
dren that they should ‘not use two 
when one will do.’ We also impress 
upon them that it is just as patriotic 
to save on their own paper and mate- 
rials as it is to save materials owned by 
the school district.” 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS=~ 


SLOAN EQUIPPED 


mae! AAS MEBE 


Sloan Flush Valves are installed in the Pan American World 
Airways’ North Beach hangar at La Guardia Field and in their 
new office and hangar building at Miami—as well as in many 
of the buildings at Pan American’s far flung overseas 

bases. Airway operators have long since learned there 

can be no compromise with safety or quality. 

Hence, their choice of Sloan Flush Valves—the 


brand which sells more than all other makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Ways Reig 
VALVES 
70 BE WEIGHED — 


Values?...Price? Quality? Repu- 
tation?...Surely, you wouldn't ex- 
pect us to be over-modest where 
our 95 years of building qual- 
ity-appreciation into the name 
EBERHARD FABER is concerned. We 
know that, in the minds of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public eyery- 
where, that famous name is sy- 
nonymous with the best in writ- 
ing materials. 
Recognized, outstanding quality 
is one of the plus values on which 
school officials can count, when 
they specify “Eberhard 
: Faber”. 
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June Communiqué 


NCREASED pressure in the Battle 
I of the Budget has been mounted 
against me. The opposition registered 
appreciable gains in one important sec- 
tor when the bulge in the guidance 
appropriation was attacked with great 
fury. There are signs of a_break- 
through in this part of the line al- 
though I am continuing patrol activity. 
causing 


Subversive propaganda is 


confusion in my rear areas. Incendi- 
aries dropped by “Irritated Taxpayer” 
have been more numerous than usual. 
Two members of my board of educa- 
tion were burned up. 

Reconnaissance activities led by my 
faithful auxiliary (f.) were repulsed 
by the Ladies’ Knitting Society with 
some loss of strategic position and a 
noticeable slackening of morale. 

My east line continues to advance 


westward. No more to report. 


The New Cure-iculum 


CCORDING to some observers, 
A present day school curriculums 
are out of tune with the times. These 
critics claim that eminent curriculum 
experts fiddle around trying to teach 
such abstractions as character educa- 
tion (including the establishment of 
small model post offices) while the 
world burns. 

In order to meet this criticism, the 
following four point war-time curric- 
ulum has been compiled to “fit the 
child to his changing environment” 
(hic). This new curriculum will em- 
phasize Patience, Initiative, Finesse and 
Living and will be known as the PIFL 
curriculum (standard, revised). 

In learning Patience, each little kid- 
die will be taught the art of standing 
in line, shifting from foot to foot to 
avoid fatigue, sneaking to gain better 
position in line and similar technics. 

Initiative teaching will include self- 
expression. A kiddie will be taught 
such projects as getting a pound of 
butter or gasoline (or whatever the 
O.P.A. thinks should the 
current shortage) regardless of the sup- 
ply in the home refrigerator or gasoline 
tank. 

The course in Finesse will include 
skills to be used in convincing a hotel 
clerk and others that reservations were 
made and must have been lost. A gen- 
eral “overview of documentation” (hic) 


constitute 





will be required and the illicit use of 
telegrams, letters and other literature 
having no bearing on the case at issue 
will be taught. 

The living curriculum will take the 
place of the present courses in physical 
education. A complete mastery of judo 
is included to give practice in such 
needed skills as catching a bus. En- 
riched courses in bumping, toestanding, 
kneeing, crushing and the chin-shin 
wallop comprise the basic learnings. 

The new curriculum makes full use 
of all criteria applied to the present 
courses of study and meets the objec- 
tives of “living a full and satisfying 
life” (hic). In no way does it appear 
to conflict with any existing concept 
of modern curriculum builders. 


COMMENCEMENT "IF" 


If you can meet commencement with- 
out quailing, 

Though little Herbert fails to graduate, 

If you can smile when Herbie’s ma 
starts wailing 

And Herbie’s relatives vociferate, 

If you can argue every woe-begone fact 

Defying Herbie's friends to do their 
worst, 

The chances are you'll get another con- 
tract 

Unless, of course, the bughouse gets 
you first. 


If you keep cool when temperatures 
are rising 

And devils seizing sundry juveniles, 

With orators expounding and advising 

Yet missing every point by twenty 
miles, 

If you are calm amidst great excitation 

When Mary Jane forgets her meager bit, 

The chances are you'll win mild admir- 
ation 

Unless, of course, you fall into a fit. 


If you can stage a simple celebration 

To please the parents and the public, 
too, 

Without attempting much indoctrina- 
tion 

Or giving way to obvious ballyhoo, 

There's nothing in the whole wide 
world can hurt you 

And Fame and Fortune nestle at your 
feet, 

All folks will praise your wisdom and 
your virtue 

Unless, of course, they fail to get a seat. 


Onofre 
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Portable 
Recorder 


WITHOUT PEAKS OR DEPRESSIONS 


Self-criticism of speech, language or music loses the 
true comparative basis of naturalness — when recorded 
“peaks” or “depressions” effect the overtones. For 
overtones, by their strength in relation to the funda- 
mental pitch of each spoken word or musical note, 
determine the “quality” or “timbre” of the original 
sound. 





Overtones that are over-emphasized by faulty record- 
ing, ‘‘peak”’ or record with more-than-natural brilliance. 
And further, by overloading the fundamental pitch and 
lower overtones produce a booming-bass. Overtones 
that are under-emphasized by faulty recording produce 








a reverse condition, or “depression”. Such falsity, 
which caricatures the original sound, has no place in 
teaching if the student is to benefit. 

With educational advancement in mind, Fairchild 
sought to eliminate all faulty “peaks’’ and “‘depres- 
sions”. Advanced electronic knowledge was combined 
with exceptional mechanical skill — skill long practiced 
in close tolerance production of aerial cameras, elec- 
tronic devices and radio direction finders. 

The successful result of persistent research to record 
sound with absolute naturalness is the Fairchild Port- 
able Recorder. Descriptive and priority data available. 





CAMERA 


AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


88-06 VAN Wyck BOULEVARD, JAMAICA 1, N. Y. ° 


New York Office: 475 TENTH AVENUE, New York 18, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Plan for Liberated Countries 


Dean Mildred Thompson of Vassar 
College, one of six American delegates to 
the Allied Ministers Conference of Edu- 
cation in London, and the only woman 
among 21 delegates, outlined the draft 
of an educational constitution drawn up 


by the conference before a meeting 
of 20 national women’s organizations 
May 6. 


The constitution will become effective, 
Dean Thompson said, upon signature 
by 20 nations and it will be implemented 
by government funds and private en- 
dowments. Emergency relief will be 
necessary to restore schools and get chil- 
dren back into them. An estimate of 
slates, pencils, desks, paper, ink and 
textbooks needed by the liberated coun- 
tries was made by the delegates. 

The State Department has stated that 
it will cooperate with the nations at the 
London conference and other United 
Nations in establishing a program of as- 
sistance in restocking essential education- 
al facilities; in creating opportunities for 
training of selected foreign students in 
American educational institutions; in re- 
establishing essential library facilities, and 
in the recovery and restoration to their 
rightful owners of educational, scientific, 
artistic and archival materials looted by 
the Axis countries. 


Keep On Conserving Buses 


Chief state school officers of the nation 
have been informed by O.D.T. that pres- 
ent conditions do not justify any relaxa- 
tion of conservation efforts in school bus 
operations, according to an announce- 
ment made May 5. Supplies of equip- 
ment, tires, gasoline and replacement 
parts are still sharply limited, Col. 
J. Monroe Johnson, O.D.T. director, 
emphasized. 

Some new school buses are being 
manufactured and released, but there are 
only enough to replace those which are 
causing children to be absent from 
school, said Colonel Johnson. Bus routes 
should be reorganized and all miles of 
bus travel that are not in agreement 
with the conservation principles should 
be eliminated, the director maintained. 


Food for Camps, Refreshment Stands 


Children’s camps, schools and other 
establishments feeding children of 18 
years or younger have qualified since 
April 28 as child feeding operations even 
if 25 per cent of the persons served are 
over 18 years of age. 

Previously to qualify as child feeding 
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operations, not more than 10 per cent 
of those fed could be over 18. Another 
helpful change in rationing procedure 
is that seasonal users, such as children’s 
summer camps, may now get allotments 
for periods ranging up to ninety days 
even though they cut across two or more 
allotment periods. 

Stull another genendmant to RO 5, 
effective April 22, is that refreshment 
stands in schools or at summer camps 
for children or young people need keep 
only records of rationed foods acquired 
and used. Previously, like eating places 
selling meals, refreshment stands were 
required to keep daily records of dollar 
revenue and the number of persons 
served. Refreshment stands are defined 
by O.P.A. as those selling refreshments 
only, such as ice cream sodas, soft drinks 


and milk. 
"Hardship Rations” of Fuel Oil 


Schools among other nonresidential 
fuel oil users may be able to obtain 
“hardship rations” if they have run out 
of oil for heating or hot water in spite 
of conscientious efforts to save their 
supply, Col. Bryan Houston, deputy ad- 
ministrator for rationing, has announced. 
Additional “hardship rations” will be 
issued to nonresidential users, he said, 
by local ration boards on a strict basis 
and only to those consumers who can 
prove that they have taken all precaution- 
ary measures to conserve their regular 
allotment. In addition, the O.P.A. dis- 
trict director must determine whether 
there is sufficient oil in the area to care 
for the larger demand. 


To Protect Vacation Farm Helpers 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau an- 
nounced May 3 a 10 point program de- 
signed to protect the million or more 
city boys and girls who will work on 
farms this summer. 

Approving the recommendations are 


representatives of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, Boy and Girl Scouts, ‘the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Camp Fire 


Girls, Catholic Welfare Conference, Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and the 
Jewish Welfare Board. 

The 10 points are: 

1. Minimum age of 14 for children 
living at home and transported daily 
from home to occupation; 16 if living in 
farm homes or work camps. (In camps 
run by a_ recognized youth-serving 
agency, 14 is acceptable.) 

2. Adequate preparation for job. 

3. Safe transportation. 

4. Reasonable working hours, includ- 


ing a breaking-in period; daily hours no 
longer than eight, for six days a week 
(six hours desirable for 14 and 15 year 
olds); adequate rest and meal periods. 

5. Supervision by responsible work 
leaders. 

6. Wage rates equal to those paid 
beginning adults for comparable work 
and at least sufficient income, guaranteed 
in writing, to meet living costs in camps. 

7. Sanitary and first-aid facilities at 
work. 

8. Sanitary and safe living conditions 
in camps and farm homes; enough 
wholesome food; plenty of sleep. 

9. Recreation opportunities. 

10. Insurance coverage in case of acci- 
dents, preferably paid for by the farmer. 

These recommendations on working 
conditions have been endorsed by the 
Extension Farm Labor Program of 
W.F.A. and by the U. S. Office of 


Education. 


Watch Veterans’ Credits 


A two day business conference of the 
executive council of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors ended 
April 14. Dr. Quincy Wright, newly 
elected president of the association, 
speaking at the conclusion of the con- 
ference, warned colleges that the admit- 
tance of veterans on the basis of their 
Army courses and experience must be 
carefully administered lest university 
standards be unduly lowered. 

Doctor Wright is concerned, he said, 
that adjustments of curriculums for 
servicemen, however well intentioned 
such attempts may be, may result in 
overemphasis on technical and vocational 
courses. He feels that colleges should 
return, in part, at least, to their former 
teaching of humanities and their en- 
couragement of research in various fields. 


Short on Physical Education 


More than a million high school 
juniors and seniors are failing to receive 
organized instruction in physical educa- 
tion, the U. S. Office of Education de- 
clared on May 8. 

According to an estimate for the whole 
country based on reports from 992 school 
systems of all sizes, only about half of 
the boys in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades and less than half of the girls in 
the same grades are enrolled in physical 
fitness classes. 

Among reasons cited is the fact that 
many men teachers of physical education 
have gone into the armed forces. Schools 
that wished to inaugurate physical fitness 
classes have often been unable to find 
trained personnel. Small high schools 
have not had the funds with which to 
hire trained teachers of physical educa- 
tion or to purchase needed equipment. 

More widespread development of 
physical fitness must take place if physi- 
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SCHOOL CLEANLINESS GUIDE 





FOR CLEANING 


USE 





Painted, Enameled and Varnished 
Walls and Woodwork 


Colgate Kwiksolv 





Linoleum, Cork, Rubber and 
Asphalt Tile Floors 


Colgate Kwiksolv 





Oiled or Waxed Woods 


Colgate Kwiksolv 





School Buses 


Colgate Kwiksolv 








Plumbing Fixtures— Vitreous Enamel, 
Vitrified China and Tile 


Octagon or 
Crystal White 
Scouring Cleanser 





Venetian Blinds, Shades, 
Interior Marble 


Colgate Kwiksolv 





Steam Tables, Refrigerators, Pots, 
Pans and other Cafeteria Equipment 





Octagon or Sea 
Foam Soap Powder 








By standardizing on these high-quality, low-priced 
C.P.P. soaps, you purchase fewer soap types—re- 
duce costs—increase cleaning efficiency! 








DON’T WASTE SOAP 
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Vital materials needed to win the 
war are used in making soaps. 





OM tty 


Before you order your next sup- for details and prices. Or, write 
ply of maintenance soaps, callin direct to our Industrial Depart- 
aC. P. P. representative and ask ment at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
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cal requirements of men for the armed 
forces are to be met, Dr. Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, insists. 

Reenforcing this point of view, Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director of Se- 
lective Service, in a recent address to 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, urged 
that the youths of our country be given 
at least one year of training to fit them 
for military service. 


Brush Situation Improves 


Various type brushes will be somewhat 
improved in view of the announcement 
of W.P.B. April 15 that limited quanti- 
ties of domestic bristles (2% 
inches to 4 inches in length) are to be 
made available for purchase and use by 
brush manufacturers. The bristles are 
at least 80 per cent top grade and are 
suitable for artists’ brushes, high grade 
varnish brushes and the like. 


dressed 


Inter-American Project Launched 


Twenty-two school districts and col- 
leges in the United States have been 
designated centers for a new project in 
inter-American education administered 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
financed with grants-in-aid from the 
Office of the Coordinator of American 
Affairs. The general objective of the 
project is to improve the inter-American 
educational background of large num- 
bers of teachers in training or in service. 

Three types of program are included 
in the project. The first will be carried 
out in 10 inter-American demonstration 
centers in elementary and _ secondary 
schools and teachers’ colleges; the second 
is being organized in six teachers’ col- 
leges, each of which will set up an 
inter-American curriculum workroom; 
the third will be carried on in six se- 
lected communities in the Southwest in 
which there are large numbers of Span- 
ish-speaking children. 

The fifth Inter-American Conference 
for High Schools was held April 28 at 
George Washington University. Speak- 
ers at the conference included Alexander 
W. Weddell, former U. S. ambassador 
to Argentina; Virginia Prewitt, Wash- 
ington Post columnist and author of 
“The Americas and Tomorrow”; Philip 
L. Green of the International Agricul- 
tural Relations Division, and Henry 
Grattan Doyle, director of the Inter- 
American Training Center. George H. 
Cox, director of the George Washing- 
ton University Inter-American Center, 
presided. 


Order Coal Now 

W.P.B. urges the buying and storing 
of maximum amounts of coal during the 
coming months in anticipation of a seri- 
ous deficit in supply for the twelve 
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months starting April 1, 1944. The Solid 
Fuels Administration for War forecasts 
a serious deficit for the coming year, 
particularly if manpower in the coal 
mines is greatly diminished by draft 
requirements. 


Food Reserves for New Schools 


Schools or other institutional users of 
rationed foods beginning operations after 
January | of this year were authorized 
May 2 by O.P.A. to obtain reserve allot- 
ments of rationed foods equal to fifteen 
days’ supply. 

The amendment reads: “An institu- 
tional user who commenced operations 
after Jan. 1, 1944, and who has not been 
granted a reserve allotment prior to May 
1, 1944, shall be granted a reserve allot- 
ment equal to one half of his bases for 
meal I and refreshments. Such 
reserve allotments shall be granted when 
he applies for allotments for the period 
following the one in which he com- 
menced operations or on May 1, 1944, 
whichever is later.” 


services 


Dealers’ Typewriters Freed 

Sales and deliveries of new typewriters 
in dealers’ stocks and all used typewriters 
were freed from W.P.B. restrictions on 
April 22. This action was taken in con- 
nection with O.P.A.’s revocation of its 
rationing order. This action does not 
affect the distribution of new typewriters 
in the hands of manufacturers. Their 
sale and delivery are still controlled by 


W.P.B. 


Urges Child Care, Recreation Centers 


Calling on all communities to pay spe- 
cial attention to the growing need for 
child care centers, the War Production 
Board asserts that production has been 
impeded by a lack of workers because 
adequate child care provision has not 
been made. 

The drafting of increasing numbers 
of young factory workers by the armed 
forces means the recruiting of large 
numbers of women to take their places, 
the W.P.B. executives point out. Many 
of these women have children and they 
cannot do their best work or even stay 
on their jobs if they are worried over 
the care of these children. 

Community recreation programs for 
the 18,000,000 or more children coming 
out of school for the vacation period 
will be needed, Paul V. McNutt declares. 
To enable women workers to stay on the 
job, communities are urged to provide 
recreation programs for children this 
summer. Towns and cities can get 
valuable guidance in such matters from 
the Office of Community War Services. 
As to child care centers, local units of 
government or committees of civic 
minded citizens should apply for funds 
from the Federal Works Agency. 


A sound approach is for boards of 
education with the backing of a commit- 
tee representing social agencies and or- 
ganizations of employers and workers 
to take the initiative. 


Shellac Supply Still Short 


There will not be enough shellac to 
meet all civilian uses, the War Produc- 
tion Board warned April 21. The 
limitations on the use of alcohol will ap- 
preciably limit production of floor and 
furniture varnishes and there will be 
only a slight increase in the supply of 
bleached shellac for making white shellac 
varnish for some time to come. 


Disposal of Rationed Food Stocks 


Effective May 10, schools and colleges 
in which Army or Navy military train- 
ing activities are being disbanded have 
been authorized by O.P.A. either to sell 
stocks of rationed foods obtained to 
feed military personnel or to retain them 
for their own nonmilitary feeding 
activities. 

If the institution sells such food stocks, 
ration certificates or other ration evi- 
dences must be surrendered to the insti- 
tution’s local rationing board. If the 
school retains the food, it must surrender 
ration evidences of its own to the local 
board. 

The institution must file a statement 
to the board within thirty days after it 
ceases feeding military personnel, giving 
a tabulation of rationed food stocks on 
hand and the amount of rationed credits 
in its account received from the Army 
or Navy. After disposing of the stocks, 
an accounting must be made to the board 
for the quantities shown. 

At schools in which military training 
programs are to be reduced but not dis- 
banded entirely, surplus stocks may be 
sold or retained by the institution with 
the permission of the Army or Navy 
commanding officer at the school. The 
oficer will take charge of the ration 
evidences. 


Metal for Fluorescent Fixtures 


Restrictions on the use of metal in 
fluorescent lighting fixtures have been 
relaxed even beyond the April 3 easing 
of former prohibitions. 
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New Formula for Teaching Load 


To govern the size of high school 
teaching assignments, the Cincinnati pub- 
lic school system has arrived at a simple 
formula for experimental use. Its effec- 
tiveness in equating teacher loads will be 
studied next year. The formula, repre- 
senting the efforts of a committee of 
teachers and principals, is as follows: 
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AUDIO-EDUCATION 
























Audio-education ‘facilitates both the teaching and 
the learning processes. Experienced educators be- 
lieve it will prove one of the outstanding post-war 
educational tools, and are vigorously appraising its 
adaptability to their specific needs. To 
learn how audio-education can serve » 





you, lookin the classified section of your 
telephone directory for the name and 
address of your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
Equipment distributor, or write to Sound Equip- 
ment Division, Stromberg-Carlson Company, De- 
partment 65, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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helps good teachers 


do an even better job! 


For audio-education places at 
the teacher’s command an ad- 
ditional attention-getting, in- 
terest-arousing stimulus of the 
greatest potency. While its 
full possibilities have, as yet, 
been barely tapped, so much 
of value has already been es- 
tablished that schools in all 
parts of the country are now 
using radio and phono- 
graph as teaching aids in 
such subjects as social science, 
literature, foreign languages, 
music, physical education, and 


many others. 





While now obtainable only under priorities, at 
war’s end Stromberg-Carlson sound equipment will 
bring the best in audio-education to the schools of 
America. In sound equipment, as in radio, ‘“There 
is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson!”’ 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 





STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 
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1. Take number of assigned periods 
per week of actual classroom teaching— 

2. Add ¥ the number of periods per 
week of study halls of 50 or fewer pu- 
pils— 

3. Add 7/10 the number of periods per 
week of study halls of more than 50 
pupils 

4. Add Y, 


of periods of other assigned duties in and 


the average weekly number 


out of school time 

5. The sum is the total load score of 
the teacher. 

The total load score thus computed 
must not be confused with the number 
of periods or hours of assigned duties, 


Claude V. Courter, the superintendent, 
points out. 


Lawrence Votes Bonuses 


Cost-of-living bonuses have been voted 
to teachers, principals and school nurses 
and salary raises to custodians and clerks 
by the board of education of Lawrence, 
Long Island, N. Y. The bonuses amount 
to $250 each. 

Providing Teachers 

Each school district in Iowa is being 
asked to study the local situation to see 
if fewer teachers will not satisfy the 
needs. Since there are not enough teach- 


‘THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
... AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 


IS ONE OF THEM /” 





NOW is the time for planning 


... Let us work with you 





War conditions have caused a record 
demand for Monroe-trained graduates 
—a demand that will continue, for busi- 
ness has found them indispensable. 
Here are three ways that we can help 
you plan now for the future. (1) Rec- 
ommend the proper machine equip- 
ment for your future needs. (2) Help 
you plan courses, and discuss and rec- 
ommend text books. (3) Study the em- 
ployment area you serve, to see if you 
can get priority for equipment now. 
Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department 
—be ready to meet the demand for 
Monroe-trained students. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding Calculator for schools 
only .. . let us explain its availability 


under present conditions. 





Office Practice Course—30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ in- 
cluding Teacher’s Manual. 


School Manual of Instruction—in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced, $1.50 in- 
cluding answers. 








MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. “o-uensl, Kenanment 
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ers to go around, the richer districts are 
requested not to entice teachers from 
the poorer schools merely to maintain 
their prewar teacher quotas. 

School systems can cut down on the 
number of teachers in one or more of the 
following ways, Supervisor K. D. Miller 
suggests: (1) by reducing extracurricular 
activities; (2) by increasing teaching 
loads; (3) by reducing the number of 
subjects taught; (4) by alternating sub- 
jects taught; (5) by combining elemen- 
tary grades when there are fewer than 
15 pupils to the grade; (6) by closing 
very small high schools; (7) by combin- 
ing small high schools; (8) by sharing 
special teachers; (9) by combining two 
or more rural schools under one teacher. 


Sources of Federal Income 


Three little known sources of federal 
funds for education were revealed by 
the U. S. Office of Education in a recent 
study, published as Leaflet No. 70. These 
are income from national forests, income 
from the mineral leasing act and in- 
come from the Taylor Grazing Act. 
During 1942 the federal government con- 
tributed more than $300,000,000 for 


education. 


Teachers, No Sarongs 


No more sarongs may be worn by 
teachers in the classroom! This recent 
ruling has met with considerable opposi- 
tion among teachers who feel that their 
freedom is being restricted by the recent 
edict designating shorts, trousers or skirts 
as the required classroom costume for in- 
structors. The location? Java! 


MEETINGS 


Food Service Directors to Meet 








The annual conference of Food Service 
Directors is scheduled to be held in 
Cleveland November 17 and 18, for man- 
agers of school cafeterias, college resi- 
dence halls, industrial cafeterias as well 
as teacher managers, department heads, 
college instructors. Opportunity will be 
provided for visits to various types of 
food service institutions and for round 
table discussions in addition to the gen- 
eral sessions. 


SUMMER COURSES 


Courses in Transportation 








Two courses for school transportation 
administrators and high school instruc- 
tors, one in driver training and the other 
in training school bus drivers, will be 
held during the week of June 26-30 in 
connection with the seventh National 
Institute for Wartime Traffic Training 
at Evanston, Ill. National organizations 
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Follow Owners of All Makes to Your 


CHEVROLET 


DEALER'S 


S 
ow — You'll say 


s\\ 


Skilled, Trained 


Mechanics 


Special Tools and 
Equipment 


Genuine Parts 


Courteous, Efficient 
Service on All 
Makes 
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Go to “Automotive Service Headquarters.” 
... See your Chevrolet dealer today and 
at regular intervals. ... Let him help you 
to keep your car or truck serving depend- 


ably and economically for the duration! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Get a | 
“SIX-STAR SERVICE SPECIAL” Today! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS - «+ + SPEED THE VICTORY 





in the traffic safety and transportation 
field sponsor these institutes. Amos E. 
Neyhart, administrative head of the In- 
stitute of Public Safety, Pennsylvania 
State College, will teach the first course, 
while Norman Key, supervisor of school 
transportation and safety education of 
the public schools of Jefferson, Ala., will 
conduct the second. 


Workshop for Science Teachers 


To help science teachers interpret and 
understand the impact of technological 
advances on individual and community 
life, Dr. Samuel R. Powers of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, will con- 
duct a workshop beginning July 3. The 
emphasis will also be placed on the uti- 
lization of science and technology in 
agriculture. 


Stanford Attracts Administrators 


Courses in supervision, administration 
and curriculum development in which a 
number of city and county school ad- 
ministrators are collaborating with Prof. 
J. Paul Leonard are among the summer 
offerings of the Stanford University 
School of Education, July 10 to Septem- 
ber 1. The staff of the school will col- 








Above: Metal back 








From the standpoint of long life alone, the “Dustless” 
brush is an exceptional value. Tuft materials are highest 
grade. No substitutes are used. Tufts are hand drawn or 





makes for compact- 
ness. Tufts support 
one another; also pre- 
vents splitting, chip- 
ping of block, most 
common causes of 
brush failure. 
Below: Tufts are not 
just stapled. Long 
materials are hand 
drawn, short mater- 
ials set by hand with 
waterproof, oilproof 
cement. 
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set by hand. They cannot come out or come loose. 
Metal back prevents splitting of block. Unique adjuster 
reverses handle with a simple twist, to give brush equal 
wear on both sides. 


But the “Dustless” brush also has other advantages— 
in economy and performance. It eliminates sweeping com- 
pound entirely. It far surpasses ordinary brushes in dust 
control, It has a metal reservoir which is easily filled 
with kerosene, or “Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweep- 
ing fluid. As the brush sweeps the fluid filters through 
the center row of tufts, making the best kind of sweep- 
ing compound out of dust on the floor. Independent 
tests by Health Authorities have proved that this method 
is so efficient that it removes 97 per cent more germ- 
laden dust from the air than ordinary sweeping methods. 
For complete information and prices of “Dustless” brushes 
write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 
528 N, 22nd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


laborate in a seminar on postwar educa- 
tional planning. Numerous summer 
workshops for teachers are scheduled. 


Emotional Displays at Camp 


Training and field work with 200 De- 
troit children in a summer camp near 
Middleville, Mich., will be offered teach- 
ers, school counselors, case workers, 
group workers and institutional workers 
from June 13 to August 11. Dr. Fritz 
Redl, ardent advocate of group treatment 
as the cure for many emotional ills, will 
be director of the project. Members of 
the project staff will analyze the emo- 
tional displays of youngsters referred to 
the camp by various agencies and offer 
clinical treatment designed to help the 
child adjust himself to social situations. 





INSTRUCTION 





Urge Knowledge of Russia 


Twenty-nine educators, chiefly college 
presidents and professors, have signed a 
recent statement on the need for courses 
in secondary schools, colleges and teacher 
training institutions on the history, ge- 
ography, culture and economics of the 
Soviet Union. Such instructicn should 
be given by persons who have sound 
objective knowledge of this field, par- 
ticularly of developments in the U.S.S.R. 
during the past decade, the statement 
asserts. Our textbooks on these subjects 
are often outdated and inaccurate; the 
schoolmen also suggested that considera- 
tion be given to including an accredited 
course in the Russian language in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. 


Northwestern's New Liberal Education 


A new bachelor of arts curriculum is 
being inaugurated by Northwestern Uni- 
versity. It consists of 16 units of study 
designed to simplify and unify the body 
of knowledge believed essential to a lib- 
eral education. 

Each year of study will include four 
of these units. Every effort will be made 





Coming Meetings 


July 3-8—National Education Association, Represen- 
tative Assembly, Pittsburgh. 

July 10-2i—Annual conference N.E.A. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

July 19-2I—Conference on Reading Instruction, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

July 25, 26—Conference on Curriculum Improve- 
ment, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

October 2-5—Association of School Business Offi- 
cials, St. Louis. 

October 26, 27—Colorado State Teachers Con- 
vention, Denver, Pueblo, Grand Junction. 

October 26, 27—Minnesota Education Association, 

Paul. 

November 5-1|—American Education Week. 

November 9-l|—New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

November 17, 18—Food Service Directors Confer- 
ence, Cleveland. 
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To the Instructor 
of Business Practice 


Can your Commercial High School students 
answer these test questions correctly? 


1. What do you understand by the term“ indexing” 4. What is meant by: (a) Releasing matter for filing 
as applied to names? (b) Inspection (e) Coding 
2. What is meant by Indexing and Filing Rules? (c) Reading (f) Cross Referencing 
3. Give three possible captions contained in a (d) Indexing (g) Sorting 
piece of correspondence that may be the 5. What is an individual folder? 
indexing caption? 6. Why is a charge system important? 











The answers to a complete list of test questions are provided 
by a twenty period (forty-five minute) teaching course developed 
by “Y and E.” 

This course is based on the use of an individual practice filing 
outfit for each student. (Illustrated at right.) Its use has proven 
popular with instructors because: 

1. The material is of actual size (not miniature). 

2. The Outfit is compact and complete, containing permanent equip- 
ment and supplies as well as a liberal supply of Blank cards for 
indexing, Practice Correspondence, Cross Reference Sheets, “Out” 
folders and slips, On-Call Guides, Gummed folder labels, Blank 
tabbed folders, etc. 





Complete Permanent Equipment for 20 


3. Itincludesa well laid out course of teaching for the instructor to follow periods of Instruction and Practice. 
including a teaching guide and course for the instructor conducted Standard full size guides and folders. 


by mail through the “ Y and E” School Service Department. 
4. Test questions are provided which form the basis for student 
exams at the end of the course. 


5. Texts for students for the 20 periods work is included with the 
student supplies outfit. 


Certificate of Proficiency free of 
charge to all students reported 
Certificate of Proficiency | having passed the final test 
= in Filing | successfully. 
A warded to Zdthmace Dchet~ sho has 





completed the “and &” “Period Course in Indexing and 
x Filing, and successfully passed a comprehensive examination on 
the subject 


FOREMOST FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
—* Laight 


q 
2 <= | YAWMAN©oFRBEMF6.©. 





| 1040 JAY STREET © ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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to relate the subject matter of one unit 
of study to that of another; in most 
cases the instructors in one unit will at- 
tend classes in other units and participate 
in the instruction. In this manner de- 
partmental lines will be broken down, 
the units will supplement one another 
and contribute as related parts to a 
whole. 

For the freshman year the units are 
the use of English, a modern foreign or 
classical language, mathematics and an 
introduction to science and the bases of 
social life. 

The sophomore units are literature, a 
modern or a classical language, a physical 


or biological science or mathematics and 
a course in modern society. 

The third year units consist of: (1) 
philosophy, music, graphic and plastic 
arts; (2) work in a field of special in- 
terest; (3) a unit elected outside the field 
of special interest, and (4) a social 
science or philosophy. 

The program for the fourth year con- 
sists of a unit called “Tutorial Correla- 
tive Reading,” two units in a field of 


special interest and one unit devoted to 
a problem or area study. A comprehen- 
sive examination follows. 

The new program was developed by a 
faculty committee. 





Include 


Washfountains 


in Your Washroom Layouts 


@ Bradley Washfountains, installed in 
a long list of school and college build- 
ings before the War, provide sanitary 
washing facilities to the greatest num- 
ber of students in minimum space. 
Each Bradley takes the place of 8 to 
10 “single-person” wash basins, reduc- 
ing piping connections by 75%, reduc- 
ing janitor work and maintenance and 
eliminating entirely the multiplicity of 
faucets. The central sprayhead supplies 
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Bradley Washfountains serve 
clean running water to each 
of 8 to 10 simultaneously. 


BRA 


clean running water to each student. 
Hard school usage is no problem 
when you have Bradley Washfoun- 
tains. Make preliminary preparations 
now—let us give you washroom layout 
suggestions and mail a copy of our 
complete Catalog 4308 with data on 
Washfountains, Multi-Stall Showers, 
and Drinking Fountains. BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN Co., 2207 W. Michi- 
gan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


a 







Catalog 4308 mailed on 
request, without charge. 








Britain's Correspondence Courses 


The British army’s new catalog of 
correspondence courses, which during 
the last three years have attracted 1000 
students among officers and enlisted men 
and women, covers courses in account- 
ing, banking, building, society, law, en- 
gineering, estate management, insurance 
law, municipal accounting, printing, 
sales management, secretarial work and 


theology. 


Teach Them to Swim 


Any man in the armed forces stands 
a 1000 per cent better chance of coming 
back if his school has made him phys- 
ically fit, Capt. Lyman S. Perry of the 
U.S. Navy told the 1800 delegates to the 
National War and Peace Fitness Con- 
ference. 

Swimming is the most important phys- 
ical skill than can be taught pupils, ac- 
cording to Captain Perry. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the recruits at the naval train- 
ing stations cannot swim a stroke. He 
also advocated “rough and tumble” ex- 
ercises and those that will strengthen 
arm, shoulder and abdominal muscles. 





POSTWAR EDUCATION 





22 Postwar Junior Colleges 


The board of regents of New York 
State is acquiring sites for 22 technical 
junior colleges to be operated after the 
war. 


Expects Adult Education to Shoot Up 


A sharp postwar increase in adult edu 
cation is anticipated by Shirley Hamrin, 
professor of education at Northwestern 
University, owing to war-induced inven- 
tions and social changes and to a propor- 
tionately larger adult population. The 
training of adults after the war will 
rival the education of young persons, 
Doctor Hamrin believes. 

The major responsibility for adult 
training will fall on public school and 
college extension courses, Doctor Ham- 
rin says, but churches and government 
and social agencies also will bear part of 
the burden. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Safety Inspection of Homes 

Pupils in 1100 New York City public 
and parochial schools were recently given 
“Home Safety Inspection Lists” inviting 
them to join their parents in checking 
the safety of their homes. Two weeks 
later the lists were returned so that safety 
patrols and student councils could com- 
pile a summary of hazards by districts. 
The lists were designed to point out 
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Cffeclive 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 


been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- | 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience | 


Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 


Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of | 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative | 


skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 


solutions of any desired concentration may readily | 


be prepared. 


Mercurochiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 


is economical because stock solutions may be dis- | 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep | 


indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT 


& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Skerargo 


Save your china 





avoid cracking 


and you save your china 


Shenango China will stand a lot of handling, but 
be careful to avoid sharp blows. Don’t drop cups 
into each other or bang plates against each other. 
Easy lessons on “Care of China” are particularly 
pertinent right now when our fighting forces need 
all the china that American potteries can possibly 
send them. Doing without the beautiful patterns 
you were accustomed to receive so promptly is just 
one instance of your active positive contribution to 
the war effort. With cooperation of all co-workers, 
long-wearing Shenango China can be made fo last 
twice as long. 


SHENANGO POTTERY COMPANY, New Castle, Pa. 





*Ask the Shenango Pottery Company for placard 





Gh 


ee 6vby a well-known artist to hang up in your 
kitchen—on “Care of China.” Write your name, 


address, on margin and mail to us. 


“RIMROL” —first structural improvement since the 
introduction of the Roll Edge—lengthens life of 
china and reduces chipping. RIMROL reinforced 
flatware is available in Shenango White, Inca, and 
Ivory Bodies and in your standard decoration. Ask 
your dealer for information and prices. . 








SUPREMACY IN CHINA 
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the chief sources of home dangers, such 


8 | as smoking in bed, blocked stairways, 
/ | worn electric light cords, furniture in dis- 
| repair, poisonous drugs left within reach 
| of small children. Parents were asked | 
| to pledge cooperation in eliminating the 
| hazards found. 
. 
The project was promoted coopera- 
| proj pro coy 
tively by the board of education, the 
police department’s safety bureau and the 
Greater New York Safety Council. 


NOW 
WHITER 


| Jersey's Plan for State Aid 


After four years of study, the New | 
Jersey Education Association’s plan for 
state aid has been presented to the gov- 
ernor who is expected to appoint a legis- 
lative committee to consider the proposed 
| reforms. The program would provide a 
| minimum of $60 a pupil in all districts 
_ as the state’s contribution. The plan also 
| seeks to establish an equalized financial 
| effort by all local districts. 








They Applied What They Learned 
Pupils in P. S. 241, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


had studied about price control and price 

ceilings in the classroom. The gradu- 

-_ + | ating class, as was the usual custom, 

THERE’S NEW SUPERIORITY voted to purchase “memory books” and 

class photographs at a set price of $2.85. 

IN THIS FINEST OF | However when they went to pay, the 
BLACKBOARD CHALKS 


prospective graduates were informed that 
Even in these trying times, The Ameri- 


the price was $3.10. 

can Crayon Company has never ceased The children had just been taking part 
its research, its quest for better products | in O.P.A. Week in its war on inflation 
for American schools. and this looked like inflation to them. 
They took the matter up, through one 
of the fathers, with retail violations unit 
of O.P.A., and they will receive a quar- 
ter back on every purchase. 
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HYGIEIA, in the opinion of many edu- 
cators, has always been the finest chalk 
crayon made. Now, it is even better. 


WHITER—The new HYGIEIA is the 
whitest, most legible chalk crayon pro- 
duced. 


SMOOTHER — HYGIEIA flows over the 
blackboard with a _ velvet, effortless 
smoothness that makes classroom work 
easier. 


ERASES INSTANTLY—HYGIEIA has per- 
fect erasing qualities. A stroke of the 
eraser and its marks come off the board 
—no rubbing, no “ghost marks."’ HYGIEIA 
actually helps keep your blackboards in 
perfect condition. 


Safety Patrol Boys Saluted 


On May 13 public recognition was ex- 
tended to 325,000 school safety patrol 
members and their teacher-supervisors by 
means of local rallies in hundreds of 
towns. 

While rural traffic has diminished be- 
cause of the war, urban trafic in many 


Penne egy oer Pe oe communities has become intensified ow- 
marks, and scratchy crayons retard class- | '"8 °° an insux of war workers, ee! 
work. Eliminate these irritations with | of whom are unfamiliar with school 
HYGIEIA. | crossings. Their children are attending 
| new schools and are unaccustomed to 
the new crossing hazards. In many in 
stances traffic officers previously on duty 
at school crossings are in the armed 
forces, leaving the school safety patrols 
greater responsibility. 








MODERN Protection 
FOR TOMORROW'S 
MODERN SCHOOLS 


In your plans for the future, include 
Continental Chain Link fence. Safety 
of school children and protection of 
school property demand modern fence 
protection. When Continental fence 
can be supplied to schools again, you 
will find it up-to-date in every detail. 
It will be the only fence made of 
KONIK steel for extra strength and 
rust resistance clear through. To help 
you plan future fence installations, 
Continental offers you a free fence 
manual. Write today. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 











f frye 
BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN 


Tells how to keep your 
blackboards in perfect 
condition. Send for it 
today! Dept. 141 





Awards to Books for Parents 


The eighteenth annual award for out- 
standing books for parents has been 
jointly bestowed on two books by Par- 
ents’ Magazine. The winning books in , 
the 1943 contest, recently announced, are 
“Infant and Child in the Culture of 
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Today” by Dr. Arnold L. Gesell and 


CONTINENTAL 
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WHY TYPING TEACHERS GROW GRAY— By Summers 
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Dr. 
Folks” 


Medals for Children's Books 


Esther Forbes has received the New- 
bery Medal for her story of Colonial 
Boston called “Johnny Tremain” and 
Louis Slobodkin has been awarded the 
Caldecott Medal for his illustrations for 
“Many Moons.” 

Both juvenile book awards are con- 
ferred annually by the division of li- 
braries for children and young people of 
the American Library Association. The 
awards were presented on May 10 at a 
meeting of Ohio librarians at Cleveland. 


Frances L. Ilg and “Our Young 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 





PUBLICATIONS 





What About Us? A Report of Community 
Recreation for Young People. By Mark A. Mc- 
Closkey. A pamphlet describing the experience 
of 700 cities and towns in providing organized 
recreation. Washington 25, D. C.: Office of 


Community War Services, Division of Recrea- 
tion, Social Security Bldg. 
What Communication Means Today — The 


Challenge to Teachers of English. By Lennox 
Grey and Consultants. The first of a series of 
communication pamphlets discussing war-time 
developments in the communication arts, re- 
search, resources and problems presented to 
English teachers. Chicago 21: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty-Eighth 
Street. 50 cents each. 10 or more copies, 35 
cents each. 








Here is important floor-protection news. PYRA-SEAL penetrating 
floor seal is still available. Same high-grade quality . . . same 
beauty . ; s same sturdy endurance. Now or ever, there’s nothing 
better or more economical for wood classroom or corridor floors. 
Why be satisfied with anything less than what PYRA-SEAL 
Penetrating Floor Seal can give you? 


ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


VESTAL PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING is a penetrating seal that goes down 
deep into the pores of the wood and becomes a part of the floor itself. It com- 
pletely seals the surface of wood to prevent the absorption of moisture, grease, 
oil and dirt, leaving a smooth, hard, elastic finish capable of withstanding 
heavy traffic. Because no surface film is left on the floor, it will not scratch, 


peel or wear off. 


Approved and recommended by the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., National Oak 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn. Specified by leading architects. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG full of helpful hints on floor refinishing and mainten- 


ance. No obligation. 





CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


PRE-WAR 
QUALITY 
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The 
School Victory Corps. 


the 


High- 
A handbook describing 
the way in which certain high school subjects 


Communication Arts and 


and activities comprising the so-called com- 
munication arts may be utilized for or adapted 
to helping win the war. Washington 25, D. C.: 


United States Government Printing Office. 25 
cents. 


More Learning in Less Time. A basic U. S. 
Navy manual on the educational use of train- 
ing aids including motion pictures, film strips 
and slides, charts and pictures, models and 
actual equipment, recordings. United States 
Navy Department, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


Techniques of Law Enforcement in the Treat- 
ment of Juveniles and the Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency. A manual for the guidance 
of enforcement officers in dealing with juvenile 
offenders and in establishing a delinquency 
prevention bureau with the law enforcement 
agency, compiled by the National Advisory 
Police Committee to the Federal Security :Ad- 
ministrator, in consultation with the United 
States Children’s Bureau. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Director of Social Protection, Federal 
Security Agency. 


World Dog Map. Sketches are shown of the 
166 known dog breeds in the world giving the 
country of origin of each. Approximately 17 
by 22 inches in two colors suitable for class- 
room project work. A copy will be sent to 


every contributor of $1 or more to the 1944 
National Dog Week Fund. Chicago 16: Na- 
tional Dog Week Headquarters, 3323 South 


Michigan Boulevard. 


Polish Facts and Figures—Public Education 
in Poland. No. 4 in a series seeking to ac- 
quaint the American public with Polish pol- 
itical and social problems and to give a picture 
of the Polish nation today. New York 22: 
Polish Government Information Center, 745 
Fifth Avenue. 10 cents. 


Education in China Today. In some sections 
of China a broad plan for people’s education 
is reducing the illiteracy of more than 50 per 
cent. Written by C. O. Arndt, Severin K. 
Turosienski and Tung Yuen Fong. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 5 cents. 


Education in Cuba. Of particular value to 
school admission officers and university and col- 
lege registrars as an aid in evaluating creden- 
tials. Written by Severin K. Turosienski. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 20 cents. 


Making School Lunches Educational. A pam- 
phlet expressing the views of the U. S. Office 
of Education that the administration of school 
lunch programs should be vested in state and 


local educational authorities. Contains many 
suggestions. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. 10 cents. 


Children and the War. A mimeographed 
bulletin written and compiled by pupils, teach- 
ers and elementary supervisors in nine towns 
of northwest Connecticut. Hartford, Conn.: 
Division of Instruction, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 

Willard E. Goslin, head of the school 
system of Webster Groves, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools of 
Minneapolis. 








Theodore L. R. Morgan will become 
superintendent of schools in Passaic, 
N. J., on July 1. His former post at 
East Rochester, N. Y., will be filled by 
Lewis C. Obourn, principal of the 
East Rochester elementary school. 


Dr. I. Victor Burger, newly named 
assistant superintendent of New York 
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MODERNIZE WITH GENUINE 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


Now is the time to bring those School Buses of yours up to modern 
standards of safety, dependability, economy in one bold stroke. 
Surprisingly enough, the cost is extremely low and your local 
authorized Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor stands willing and 
ready to explain the many exclusive advantages a switch to 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes holds for you. There is no 
obligation for this service and he undoubtedly has a message 
that will interest you. Contact him today. You can’t afford to be 
without this modern power-to-stop. 





AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


ELYRIA, OHIO 











NINE ADVANTAGES OF 


BRAID-O-PAD 


© Braided steel wool strands, be- e Braid-O-Pad works well on 
ing interlocked, do not wear both wire or fibre brush. 
out easily and last longer. 












© Ready for instant use. 


© Quickly and easily attached to 
any disk-type floor machine. 


@ The five strand pad does not @ Braid-O-Pad contains more 


e New cutting surfaces appear 
while the pad is being used. 


Soe Bee Laid 
AR FES. F&F 


roll or slip on any brush. usable steel wool. 
© Braided strands cut the surface @ No loss of efficiency during the 
at the proper angle. entire life of the pad. 






y\ ABER CAN 


DEPT. L, 42-24 ORCHARD ST. 
— LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
D escriptive leaflet 


on request. ’ The Pioneer Steel Wool Manufacturer 


Rees oss 
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Let us prescribe for 


vour “sich” 
heating system 


Heie’s a remedy for many poorly heated 
commercial, industrial and institutional 
buildings... A good way to correct waste 
of valuable rationed fuel... A good way 
to assure even room temperature through- 
out your building. 


Convert your obsolete steam heating sys- 
tem into an economical and controllable 
Webster System... One that assures bal- 
anced distribution of steam to every radia- 
tor—regardless of distance from the boiler. 


With the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating, there is no waste of ration- 
ed fuel through overheating. Webster 
“Control-by-the-Weather” automatically 
changes the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperatures. 


More heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers surveyed thousands of 
buildings to give owners an accurate esti- 
mate atthe extra heat per unit of fuel to 
be achieved with the Webster Heating 
Modernization Program. They found that 
seven out of ten large buildings (many less 
than ten years old) can get up to 33 per 
cent more heat from the fuel consumed. 





Let us show you how to obtain more 
heat from your rationed fuel. Write for 
“Performance Facts”. This free booklet 
contains case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations in medium to large 
size buildings. Address Dept. NS-6. 





> 






> 









Manual Variator 


Outdoor Thermostat 


In the Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating there are just four control ele- 
ments—an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a manual Variator 
and a pressure control Cabinet. These 
controls are an integral part of the Web- 
ster System... assuring the highest expres- 
sion of comfort and economy in modern 
steam heating. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 





Steam Heating 
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assigned to 
Staten 


been 
schools of 


City schools, has 
supervision of the 
Island. 


George H. Boyden has been named 
to the newly created post of assistant 
superintendent of schools at Worcester, 
Mass. He has been principal of the 
Providence Street Junior High School 
at Worcester. 


C. E. Clark will become superintend- 
ent of the school at Papillion, Neb., 
after twelve years as superintendent at 
Gretna, Neb. 

George S. Hamilton has resigned as 


headmaster of St. Paul’s School for Boys, 
Baltimore. 


Alfred R. Kenyon, superintendent of 
schools of Sudbury and Wayland, Mass., 


has been named to head the schools of | 


Charlemont, Hawley, Heath and Rowe, 
Mass. 


W. B. Cornelius, head of the Abbe- 
ville High School, Abbeville, Ga., has 
been named superintendent of the school 
at Rebecca, Ga. 


Stanley W. Wright of Huntington, 
Mass., has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the schools of Cheshire, 
Lanesboro, Hancock and New Ashford, 
Mass., to succeed the late Fred R. Stuart. 


H. K. Bennett, formerly of the staff 
of the Iowa state department, is now 
superintendent of schools at Tipton, the 
largest consolidated school district in 
lowa. 


Elmer Carlson has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the new Highland Ele- 
mentary School District, comprising the 
former Marcus Whitman, Tieton and 
Cowiche districts in eastern Washing- 
ton. 


Rev. James Howard Jacobson, colonel 
and aide-de-camp of the Wisconsin 
National Guard, has been installed as 
superintendent of Northwestern Mili- 
tary and Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. The retiring president is Col. 
A. B. Lewis. 


Dr. Maurice S. Hammond, superin 
tendent of schools at Catskill, N. Y., 
for the last five years, has been released 
from his contract. He will become ci- 
vilian member of operations in analytical 
supervision of the bombardment training 
program of the Second Air Force, with 
headquarters at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


County Superintendents 


James B. Bruffey, assistant principal of 
the high school at Elkins, W. Va., has 
been appointed acting superintendent of 
the schools of ‘Randolph County, West 
Virginia, during Supt. Stark A. Wi- 
moth’s service as an officer in the U. S. 
Navy. 
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Almost as soon as the new 
educational movement—the 
vital war movement—got 
under weigh, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 


With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a million 
scale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 
America's schools started 
coming through. 


These unique knives meet 
this war need for a never- 
say-die cutting tool. They 
are available in 8 blade 
shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 
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X<CAcTO KNIFE 








KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, 12 Tr 


KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. _.......$3.50 
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This American is not expected to buy an 


extra War Bond in the 5™ WAR LOAN 


But we are. 


For each of us here at home, the job now is 
to buy extra Bonds—100, 200, even 500 
dollars worth if possible. 

Many of us can do much more than we 
ever have before. 


Let’s Go... for the Knockout Blow! 





When theVictory Volunteer comesto you and 
asks you to buy extra Bonds, think how much 
you’d give to have this War over and done. 


Then remember that you’re not giving 
anything. You’re simply Jending money— 
putting it in the best investment in the world. 


THE NATION‘’S SCHOOLS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising 
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A. R. Morse, for sixteen years super- 
intendent of the consolidated school at 
Fayette, Iowa, has been elected superin- 
tendent of Fayette County schools, to 
fill out the term of D. R. Roberts who 
has gone to work for the U. S. Veterans 
Administration. 


Jay W. Packard, superintendent of 
schools of Columbia County, Wiscon- 
sin, has resigned to enter publishing. 


Principals 


Frank S. Lewis has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Pequannock Township 


ar 


te -O-SAN’S 


i\ 


HEN you apply Penetrating Seal-O-San, 
your floor maintenance problem ceases to 


be a problem. 


For comparisons prove that Seal-O-San pene- 
trates deeper into the wood. Thus, it seals a 
greater number of weak-walled cells—reinforces 
them to assure greater protection against worn 


spots—against unsightly traffic lanes. 





Schools, Mountain View, N. J., to be- 


come a hotel manager at Ogunquit, Me. 


Philip S. Woodward, principal of the 
high school at Central Valley, N. Y., 
has been appointed head of the high 
school at Florida, N. Y. 


Olan Flickner is the new principal of 
the Fredonia-Delaware schools, Fredonia, 
N. Y., replacing Pharmacist’s Mate s/c 
George Hollibaugh, of Philadelphia. 


Ormonde Scism, principal of Rossman 
School near Hudson, N. Y., is the 
newly elected principal of the high 





DIRT 


Too, you get lasting cleanliness when you re- 


guards the surface prevents dirt or moisture from 
penetrating into the wood. Stains from ink or 


finish with Seal-O-San. The armor-clad seal that 


chemicals must remain on the surface, easily 
removed without scrubbing. Germ-laden cracks 


SCRUBBING 


are sealed forever. The beautiful, soft-lustre finish 


beautiful—permanently. 


Investigate Penetrating Seal-O-San. You'll find 
it's exactly what your classroom floors need today. 


that reveals the true beauty of the wood remains | 
| 
| 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


dimvin HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


THE BEAUTY 


Teronte 
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school at Fultonville, N. Y., replacing 
Ronald H. Smith, who is in the Navy. 


Dr. Louis K. Balsam has been elected 
principal of the high school at Yar- 
mouth, Mass., succeeding Arthur E. 
Jenner who resigned to become a boy 
scout executive. 


Frederick Leslie Lobdell has been ap- 
pointed school principal at Chatham, 
N. Y. 


Palmer Jones, for eighteen years prin- 
cipal of Merrick School, Merrick, N. Y., 
has retired at the age of 70 to live on 
his farm near Chambersburg, Pa. 


Walter L. Newton has resigned as 
principal of Rome Free Academy, Rome, 
N. Y., after serving twenty-four years in 


the post. 


Henry G. Perkins has resigned as 
principal of the high school at Ells- 
worth, Me., and will be succeeded by 
G. Delmont Luce, submaster. 


Frederick J. Crehan, vice-principal, 
has been elevated to the principalship of 
Columbia High School, South Orange, 
N. J. 


Dr. Louisette Logan has been named 
principal of Seiler School, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Smith Jacobs, principal of Hopkins 
Elementary School, West Ogden, Utah, 
has been named principal of the new 
school at Bonneville Park, Utah. C. B. 
Doxey, assistant principal of Lewis High 
School, Ogden, will succeed Mr. Jacobs 
as Hopkins principal. 


Mrs. Edith Ward has been named 
principal of Girls High School, New 
York City; Fred Schoenberg, principal 
of Stuyvesant High; Dorothy Bonawit, 
principal of Tottenville High; Mary C. 
McGinnis, principal of New Dorp High, 
and Arthur Franzen, principal of Haaren 
High. 


Lester E. Rounds, for three years 
principal of Altamont High School, 
Altamont, N. Y., has been appointed 
principal of the Ramapo Central 
School District, Suffern, N. Y. 


In the Colleges 


A. Howard Meneely, professor of his- 
tory at Dartmouth College, has been 
named president of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. Dr. J. Edgar Park will 
retire on July 31 after eighteen years as 
head of the 110 year old women’s col- 
lege. 


Miscellaneous 


Arthur F. Fitzgerald, community plan- 
ner until recently with the Chicago Plan 
Commission, has joined the staff of the 
Robert Bruce Harris organization, Chi- 
cago, landscape architects. His specialties 
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are planning school and college campuses, 
parks, playgrounds and recreational areas 
of all types. 


E. A. Hughes, retired business execu- 
tive and member of the board of trustees 
of the University of Miami, has given 
$1,000,000 to this Florida urban univer- 
sity. The first half of this fund will go 
into the construction of a school of en- 
gineering building. 


Thomas R. Egbert, principal of Beaver 
High School, Bluefield, W. Va., has 
been lent for the summer to the state 
department of education as director of 
special aids and technical services in the 
vocational rehabilitation division. 


Marquis Shattuck, director of lan- 
guage and education for the Detroit pub- 
lic schools, was elected president of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at its 58th 
annual conference recently. Supt. C. W. 
Beemer of Muskegon was named vice 
president and L. A. Butler of Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Tung Yuen Fong, consultant to the 
division of comparative education, U. S. 
Office of Education, has been appointed 
teacher of Chinese culture in the public 
senior high schools of Philadelphia. He 
came to America in 1940 and is one of 
the first Chinese to teach in American 
public high schools. 


Deaths 


Robert F. Aldrich, principal of the 
high school at Chatham, N. Y., died re- 
cently after a long illness. 


Albert J. Deckard, superintendent of 
schools of Perry County, Pennsylvania, 
died a few weeks after having been pro- 
moted to the post from assistant super- 
intendent. 


Harry Schaul, principal of School No. 
12, Bayonne, N. J., died recently follow- 
ing surgery at a Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital. He was a veteran of 
World War I in which he received sev- 
eral medals. 


Howard P. Savage, business manager 
of the Chicago board of education and 
past national commander of the Ameri- 


can Legion, died of pneumonia in early 
May. 


Lemuel F. Games, principal of Granby 
High School, Norfolk, Va., died recently 
following a heart attack. 


William Duncan Loy, for the last 
sixteen years principal of Berryhill High 
School, Charlotte, N. C., died recently 
of a heart attack while driving his car. 


Dr. Albert S. Hurst, dean emeritus 
of the college of education, Syracuse 


University, died recently in Manlius, 
N. Y. He retired in 1936. 
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RADIANT 


Screen Finder 


one of the most helpful devices 
ever made available to users of 
visual aids! 


Thousands of users of motion pictures, 
slide films, slides or opaque projectors 
have ordered this practical device. The 
unanimous verdict is: “It’s splendid! 
Why didn’t someone think of it sooner ?” 
Enables user to combine proper equip- 
ment and obtain maximum effectiveness 
from all types of projected visual aids. 
Shows at a glance: 

1. The proper screen size for each dis- 
tance between screen and projector 
with a given lens. 

The proper screen model to select. 
The proper distance between screen 
and projector to obtain any desired 
size of picture. 

$. The proper lens to use to obtain per- 

fect results for each distance. 

Visual authorities who have seen this 
Radiant Screen Finder are enthusiastic 
about its ability. Easy to read—simple 


why 


co a eee Ang ne a een a ee eee 





to operate. Answers all “movie” 
tions on one side—all “‘still’’ questions 
on the other side. Durable and com- 
pact—fits into the vest pocket. Avail- 
able from your visual equipment sup- 
plier. If he cannot supply you—send 
us his name and only 50c to cover actual 
cost, including handling and mailing— 
and a Screen Finder will be mailed to 
you direct. 


SEND FOR 1944 SCREEN CATALOG 


Mail coupon for latest Radiant Screen Catalog. 
Gives full details, prices and specifications of 
screens for every purpose: tripod, ceiling, wall, 
wall and ceiling, and table models from 30”x40” 
to 20’x20’. 


ques- 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON RADIANT 
METAL SCREENS 
Schools may now again obtain RADIANT Metal 
Screens. You can get immediate delivery under 
your M. R. O. rating 
Forms No. 1319" are no longer necessary. 














| / The Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
AAA 0d 0427 1146 W. Superior St., ah 22, mI. 
Gentlemen: 
( 2 snes SOP tees Screen 
( ) Please send mp latest Radiant Catalog. 
BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION DE name ....... + AG ee 
4 fs ! | Address . Be: 
a. 
a na —S . State 
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ATISFYING 


How DEVOPAKE hides and 


covers any surface — in just one coat! 


How satisfying it is to maintenance 
men and master painters to see what 
an economical and unbeatable job 
DEVOPAKE does on any interior wall 
surface — én just one coat! It really hides! 
What’s more... DEVOPAKE covers 
more area per gallon, is a self-sealer and 
finish-coat in one. That saves time—man 





DEVOE PAINT 


787 FIRST AVENUE, 


hours — and money. For maintenance 
sake ... specify DEVOPAKE! 


For complete satisfaction... for 
money saved ... you can count on 
DEVOPAKE. But order in advance. If 
your agent is temporarily out of stock 
. .- remember — war needs come first. 





NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











They're Safe—That's Sure! 


ee DUDLEY LOCKS 






YOUR SCHOOL For more than twenty years Dudley locks 


have been the “safety first’ favorite of 
school children from coast 
to coast. They operate 
smoothly, quickly, easily. 
They withstand many years 
of rough usage. 


Honor members of your 
school who are serving their 
country. Display the official 
Service Flag, one star for 
each one in service. Beau- 
tiful flags in all sizes and 
materials. Send for free 
Blue stars, white panel, feld illustrated catalogue and 


Send Fn _ price list today. 


Roll of Honor 


A permanent tribute. Individual 
names in silver on gold-bordered 
permanent name plates. Beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle and 
Victory torches. Write today for 





Besides those shown here, 
the Dudley line includes 
built-in locks and master- 
keyed combination padlocks. 
These locks are still being 
made and supplied on proper 
priorities. Whatever kind of 
lock you need, write us for 
aaee full information. 


" : A ROTOPOINT 
illustrated price list. 


Catalogue Free! = nt) 8 Loce conporaion 


U. S. and Allied Flags for schools—send for Price List. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. Dept. 86, Rock Island, Ill. 





Dept. 610 570 Monroe Street Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THEY'RE ALL COMPOUNDED IN 


7 9 * / 
Dinnells Gan Mill: on making good reliable 
... affording a single and thoroughly dependable source VU L- COT 
of supply for all the types of powders listed below: . 


ute ahuoo WASTE BASKETS 
and for Heavy Duty Scrubbing Sete! All-Purpose Cleanser 

“Amid Asresive'Ceaer’ Pe NCLE SAM says, “No Chemically 
Selar Soap Powder Vegetable Base Treated Vulcanized Fibre can 
Vegetable Oil Base Han-Kleen Hand Soap be used for Waste Baskets by W.P.B. 
antentber Slemner PR - -enll order M-305 effective April 22, 1943.” 
Manufacturers Association For Dishwashing National Vulcanized Fibre is needed 
Fine-Serb Also Killom for war uses, so till there’s a release 

Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide we must ask you to bear with us. 

For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 206 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. he FOR NATIONAL SECURITY—FOR PERSONAL 
SECURITY—BUY WAR BONDS 
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NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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New Type of Partition 
Saves Lumber and Metal 


Lumber and metal shortages are not deterrents to parti- 
tion construction to those who wish to avail themselves of 
the new type of economy partition announced by the U. S. 
Gypsum @ompany. The nonload bearing partition is made of 
Rocklath plasterboard and Red Top plaster and cuts lumber 
requirements 90 per cent below the standard frame con- 
struction. It also reduces the amount of metal required in 
previous types of solid plaster partitions by 90 per cent and 
produces a partition that can be built quickly, that is low 
in cost and is strong and durable. 

To install the partition, runner strips are nailed to the 
floor and ceiling. These runners have grooves in them in 
which the Rocklath core of the partition fits. The framing 
is then completed with the vertical erection of 24 inch wide 
square edge Rocklath. The lower end is put in the groove 
of the floor runner; then the top end is sprung into the 
groove of the ceiling runner. One side of the Rocklath is 
then braced firmly to hold it rigid while the plaster is ap- 
plied. A scratch coat of plaster is applied to both sides 
and the brown coat applied to the side opposite the braces. 
After this plaster has set, the braces are removed and the 
brown coat is applied to the remaining side——United States 
Gypsum Company, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS49399 


Germidical Light Fixture 
Directed Against Air-Borne Disease 
A combination | 
G.E. UVIARC tube 
and special reflector 
unit designed for 





safe, effective irradia- 
tion of ultraviolet 
rays is announced by 
Guth. The positive 


TOTALLY-INDIRECT DIRECT-INDIRECT 


action of ultraviolet 
on germs in the air 





may be compared 
with the irradiation 
of milk and the purification of water. Engineering Bulletin 
No. 758 will be forwarded on request to the company, 
showing types and sizes of reflector units needed, operating 
costs and mounting recommendations——Edwin F. Guth 


Company, 2635 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3. 
e When inquiring refer to NS500 


Cockroach Repellant 
Found in Familiar Cleaner 

A new use for an old product has been discovered in the 

happy news that Wyandotte F-100 cleaner is a cockroach 

deterrent. This popular cleaner for paintwork, floors and 

toilets contains pine oil, and roaches seem allergic to it. 

Deaths from toxic compounds, mistaken for table salt, occur 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 91 








now and then and a change to the safe pine-scented Wyan- 
dotte F-100 should be considered, it is asserted, wherever 
food is served and cleanliness is a virtue-—Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich. 

e When inquiring, refer to NSSO1 





New Floor Matting 
Made of Friction Compound and Plastic 
A new substitute for rubber matting, being marketed un- 
der the name of Ameritred, has heen made available by 
American Mat Corporation. It is a solid plastic friction type 
of mat made by binding friction compound firmly together 
by a plastic. The mat lies flat and has a nonslip surface. 





Its use is recommended by the manufacturer for building 
entrances, lavatories, shower and locker rooms, as hall run- 
ners, stair treads and landing mats, on ramps, in front or 
back of counters and for covering worn spots on floors. 

Jet black in color, this matting comes in 29 by 63 by 9/64 
inch sheets. It does not swell as rapidly as rubber when ex- 
posed to various types of oils, the manufacturer asserts. 
It can be trimmed to fit smaller or odd shaped areas.— 
American Mat Corporation, 1717 Adams Street, Toledo 2, 
Ohio. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS502 


New Small Heater 
For Small Schools or Underheated Areas 

Portable or small schools or underheated areas of larger 
buildings may be heated by the newly developed small 
model of the Dravo Direct Fired Heaters with é¢apacities 
ranging from 300,000 to 850,000 Btu. output per hour. 
This model is the one that Dravo developed to heat the 
steel igloos at advanced Army bases. It retains the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the regular line of Dravo heaters but 
on a scale in keeping with the smaller Btu. output. 

The over-all size of the unit has been reduced so that floor 
space requirements are just 544 by 3 feet. It burns either 
gas or oil, Oil burners may be quickly removed and gas 
burners and controls substituted, or vice versa, as conditions 
direct. The heater is thermostatically controlled and re- 
quires a minimum of manual attention —Dravo Corporation, 
Machinery Division, Heater Department, 300 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS503 
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WATERPRO 
FLOOR 





3 3M 


Here’s why 3M FLOOR WAX 
iS PREFERRED 


ad | 


WATERPROOF... Tests prove that WILL NOT 
3-M Waterproof FLoor Wax WATERSPOT ‘4 
will not waterspot. Water, a} 
spilled by accident or damp 
mopping, does not dissolve 
this protective finish. This 
means less time is spent on 
rewaxing jobs, thereby saving 
you time and materials. 


RESILIENT... A sharp pencil flakes 
and chips ordinary floor wax 
—raises a shaving on 3-M 
Waterproof FLoor Wax to 
show its extra resilience. 
There’s less breakdown under 
heavy traffic — assurance of 


longer serviceable floor life. NO FLAKING OR CHIPPING 
SELF-POLISHING-LONGER WEARING-EASY TO MAINTAIN 


All these features combine to make 3-M 
Waterproof FLoor Wax a tough, long wearing 
protective floor finish, easy to keep clean. A trial 
will convince you that 3-M Waterproof FLoor 
Wax on your floors saves maintenance time and 
effort, materials and money. Order 3-M Water- 
proof FLoor Wax from your supplier today. 





Use this coupon to 
obtain a copy of our 
illustrated book w 









Miunnesora 
Mininc ano 
MianuFacturinc co. 


JENERAL OFFICES: SAINT PAUL 6, MINN 


ANCHE 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
900 Fauquier Avenue, Saint Paul 6, Minnesota a 


1 I'd like o copy of the new Booklet, 3-M System-for Finishing Floors 
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Address__ 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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Textile Painting 
Simplified With Use of Dry Tempera 


School art departments will 
be interested in the an- 
nouncement that Alphacolor 
Dry Tempera, the Weber 
Costello product, works well 
in textile painting. It can be 
used on cotton, muslin, linen, 
wool, silk or rayon. The 
cloth must first be washed 
to remove the sizing or filler. 
The color is then mixed and 
applied with a brush. For 
stenciling a stiff brush is 
needed; for free hand paint- 
ing a water color brush is the most suitable instrument. 

Another use of Alphacolor Dry Tempera, not generally 
known, is its addition in small amounts to the new cold 
water paints, like Kem-Tone, to obtain any desired colors, 
since these paints are available in a limited number of 
colors. A new folder describing its employment in textile 
paintings and other ways is now available-—Weber Costello 
Company, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS504 


Cafeteria Water Cooler 
New Model Has Large Capacity 

Newly designed is the cafeteria water cooler announced 
by Edco, a white enamel job of large capacity. The cabinet 
size is 28 by 24 by 42 inches. It is equipped with two plat- 
form operated self-closing glass fillers with gooseneck and 
volume control. An anti-splash ridge in the top prevents 
splattering of water. The twin cylinder condensing unit 
operates quietly, as does the 115 volt, 60 cycle A.C. or D.C. 
motor. 

This cooler will supply more than 40 gallons of 50° tem- 
perature drinking water over a two hour period when oper- 
ated at a 100° F. ambient room temperature reducing the 
drinking water from a tap water temperature of 90° F. 
For remote bubbler use, a % inch outlet is furnished in the 
rear of the cabinet. 

In addition to the cafeteria water cooler, a new pressure 
bubbler model has also been released. In it the bubbler, self- 
closing valve and the automatic stream height regulator are 
combined in one unit. A removable plastic cover cap pro- 
vides for quick installation of a glass filler on the cooler 
top at the left rear corner, if desired —Ebco Manufacturing 
Company, 401 West Town Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSSOS 





NEW CATALOGS 


Book of School Windows 
For Postwar Construction Projects 
Designed by an architect for architects is the handsome 
Mesker Book of School Windows, showing 12 basic types 





Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 9! 
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PROVIDE GREATER SECURITY AND DO AWAY WITH YOUR KEY PROBLEMS 


Because of their high quality construction, National 
Locks are your assurance of dependable service 
despite rough handling and hard usage. Here is 
reliable protection at low cost. 


' The No. 265 Lock shown above is available on a 
_ priority rating of AA2 with MRO End Use. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


: ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


& 








THE NEW KEYSTONE 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


With this new projector, the instructor, the projector 
and the screen are brought together at the front of the 
classroom. The instructor remains facing his class in 
a normal teaching situation. As he points with his 
pencil to features of the slide under discussion, the 
shadow of the pencil is reproduced on the screen. 
Original drawings, sketches or written messages can 
be projected by using special etched glass slides. 
Write for complete data. 


a wd 
KEYSTONE 
VIEW COMPANY 
MEADVILLE, NSYLVANIA 
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You either make the textbooks 
now in use in your schools 


Last Longer by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Or let them Wear Out 


Before they have Delivered Half 
their Service 


Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 











NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 
First Choice in Peace or War 








In Navy yards, bases and aboard ship, and in Army depots, hospi- 
tals and training centers, both here and abroad, Norton Door Closers 
by the thousands are being used by our armed forces. What's more, 
Norton Door Closers are also being used by our armed forces for 
special applications—such as for snubbers on automatic cameras 
and sterilizing machines and on many other special devices. Norton 


maintains their standard of service for parts on all Norton Door Closers. 


NORTON 


_ Steel Precision orton DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Rack and Pinion Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
| 2902 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 
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BUT anticipating the time 
when we may again be 
able to serve our many 
loyal friends in the school 


No. 92 
field. Pedestal Tablet 
Are you Arm Chair 

making 
post-war 
plans for 
new 
equipment? 
Write our 
Planning 
Dept. for No. 1415 
suggestions. Auditorium Chair 
No No. 100 


obligation Excel Movable Desk 

















MADE 














No. 1900 
Movable Desk 


Manufacturers in peace-time of 


e Adjustable Movable Desks 
e Pedestal Desks 








e Typewriter Desks 
e Auditorium Seats 


e Classroom, Cafeteria, 
Library and Kindergarten 
Tables and Chairs 


e Tablet Arm Chairs 
e Silent Giant Desks 





















Ask to be listed for 
new postwar catalog of 
school furniture when published. 








SOU ATIN NGZ 


DEPT. C ae 


ARLINGTON a. a 





GUARANTEED 
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of windows. On the theory that windows are cheaper than 
walls and that abundant natural light is a basic require- 
ment in school design, this book shows the tremendous 
window areas that are a characteristic of many modern 
With modern structural framing, literally whole 
walls can now be devoted to windows. This handsome 
book can be obtained free from Mesker Brothers, 424 South 
Seventh Street, St. Louis 2, and will be found worthy of 
study by all schoolmen with postwar construction projects. 


e When inquiring, a to NS506 


schools. 


Laboratory Connectors 
Described in New Bulletin 

Electric switchboards and laboratory connectors, standard 
equipment in many schools, form the subject matter of an 
interestingly illustrated bulletin just released by Cannon 
Electric Development Company, 3209 Humboldt Street, Los 
Angeles 31. Information, photographs and drawings on this 
line of specialty fittings make the bulletin instructive. Cata- 
logued in it are surface and submounting plugs and re- 
ceptacles, straight cord plugs and receptacles, switching plugs 
and experimental switchboards. 

One interesting point in the bulletin is the careful nomen- 
“Receptacle,” 
the connector fixed or attached to the installation. The 


clature of parts. for example, is that part of 
“plug” is the movable part and mates with the receptacle. 
A receptacle may have pin or socket contacts. The term 
“plug,” as you know, has often been loosely and erroneously 
used to indicate all fittings of this type. Nor does the 
bulletin ever employ the terms “male” and “female” for 
pins and sockets. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS507 
Facing Tiles 
Described in Institute Bulletin 

Specifications for structural facing tiles, such as ceramic 
glazed, clear glazed or salt glazed and smooth unglazed 
tiles, are contained in a recent brochure from the Facing Tile 
Institute, Washington, D. C. This institute comprises the 
leading manufacturers of structural glazed and unglazed 
facing tile and is an outgrowth and enlargement of the 
Glazed Brick and Tile Institute. An interesting section of the 
booklet are diagrammatic drawings of standard external 
and internal radial shapes for all series of tiles, definitions 
of glazes and other pertinent data for ordering. In toilet 
areas, corridors and other places where cleanliness and sani- 
tation are important facing tiles are being increasingly used 
in school construction. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS508 


Keeping Business Records 
By Graphic Management Control 

A beautiful full-colored book dramatizing operating 
figures has been published by Remington Rand, Inc., 465 
Washington Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. It demonstrates how 
the Kardex signaling system can bring graphic control to 
business record keeping. Instead of a morass of complicated 
reports and insoluble figures, this system is said to provide 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 91 
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| What’s New 


STAGE 


SWITCHBOARDS ? 






STAGE 


AND LIGHTING CONTROL 


SWITCHBOARDS 


SCHOOLS. THEATRES Cotncues 
RECREATION CENTERS. LODGE Matis 








CATALOG mB 





New, Informative 
Booklet Sent 
on Request 





While our shops are fully occu- 
pied making Switchboards and 
Lighting Equipment for Army, 
Navy and Air Corps projects, our 
engineering staff is ready to 
help you plan post-war work. 
Why not submit your problems 
to us or the HUB Resident En- 
gineer nearest you? 


CUSTOM BUILT 
SWITCHBOARDS 


STAGE 
and 
GENERAL 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


HUB ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


2225 West Grand Avenue . Chicago 12, lil. 


And send for our new booklet 
which describes latest develop- 
ments in Stage Switchboards; 
and presents, for the first time 
in print, such features as HUB 
“Dial Selector’ cross connection 
and HUB “REGULITE”’ system 
for remote control. 

















RIGHT of WAY 


Naturally military supplies and the 
transportation of troops must take 


precedence over civilian shipments. 


All of us realize this and understand 
how overloaded our transportation 


facilities are today. 


Even though we continue to keep our 
production schedule tuned to having 
the magazine in the mail well before 


the first of the month, it may be de- 


layed in reaching you. 


The Nation’s Schools 
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The No. L-0909 . . . ideal for storing reagents . . . with a sep- 
arate notebook compartment and 714” deep counter ledge. De- 
signed to be used singly or in batteries wherever available space 
permits. Write for descriptive folder of complete All Purpose 
Laboratory Line. 


We Hamilton MFG. CO. 


Please send the All Purpose Catalog. 





NS.-6-44 





































ATKINS 


Stuer Steet SAWS 





@ For a pupil just starting manual training, 
the craft he chooses represents a new world 
to conquer. His eagerness to win mastery 
over that craft, can be stimulated and retained 
only by access to good tools. If, like Atkins 
Silver Steel Saws, they are correctly designed, 
they make it easier for him to turn out satis- 
factory work even in the early stages. If, like 
Atkins Saws, they hold a keen cutting edge 
for longer periods, they make learning a 
pleasanter task. And if, like Atkins Saws, they 
can stand up under the rough and ready 
handling to which school equipment is often 
subject, they're easy on the budget. 


Get Atkins FREE Chart on Saw Fitting 


The right way of filing and setting saw 
teeth illustrated in detail on 19 x 25” 
wall chart. Send for a free copy today. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 
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school management with “fact-power.” Not only do the 
administrator, business manager and board have a free flow 
of facts instantly available through the Kardex system but 
time is conserved because the system provides employes 
with automatic directions for everyday routines. Ask for 
the Graph-a-Matic Management Control book when writing. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS509 
Signaling Systems 
For Announcing Time and Fires 

Electric time systems, signal bells and fire alarm apparatus 
are essential in the modern school building to promote 
smooth operation of classes and to protect life and property. 
Two new catalogs—one on signaling systems and the 
other on fire alarm systems—have been recently released 
by the Stanley & Patterson Division of the Schwarze Elec- 
tric Company, Adrian, Mich. These program clocks and 
clock systems, Faraday annunciators, burglar alarms, fire 
alarms are listed under the slogan “the best that money 
can buy.” ' 
e When inquiring, refer to NS510 
Thermostatic Controls 

Listed in New Lawler Catalog 

Bulletin C-1, a new publication describing and illustrating 
the Lawler line of thermostatic control equipment, has just 
been issued by Lawler Automatic Controls, 453 North Mac- 
Queston Parkway, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Temperature regu 
lators, mixing valves and tempering valves are shown, with 
sizes and list prices, and information on how to order each 
item of equipment listed. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS5ll 
Electric Cooking Equipment 

Featured in New Catalog 

Electrical cooking equipment of the most recent design is 
described in a new brochure from Associated Products, Inc., 
275 West Market Street, Akron, Ohio. This is the manu- 
facturer of the Akron models of electric ranges, baking and 
roasting ovens, griddles, hot plates and food and plate 
warmers used in many schools and institutions throughout 
the nation. Also listed are the pertinent information and 
catalog numbers needed for the ordering of parts and ac- 
cessories for Akron products. 
© When inquiring, refer to NS512 


Place Next Year's Orders Now 
Urges DeVry in Releasing Catalog 

In an effort to influence schools to prepare their 1944-45 
teaching aids programs now and to send in their orders this 
spring a new catalog of 16 mm. sound and silent motion 
picture films for education, inspiration and recreation has 
been issued by DeVry Films and Laboratories, 1111 Armi- 
tage Avenue, Chicago. This company offers a substantial 
discount on contracted programs. In the center of the cata- 
log is a four page insert of “must” pictures, according to the 
estimate of Gordon Hale, director of DeVry films. The 
catalog represents many months of previewing the latest 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on Page 91 
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will be back stronger 
than ever 


As soon as we get the "GO" sign, we'll certainly 
apply ourselves diligently toward filling some of the 


pent-up demand for Holmes equipment. 


The best we can do right now is to help keep existing 
machines in good shape by furnishing essential sup- 


plies and parts. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 

















SOON THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TENNANT sscchin 


Machines 


Will no longer be eclipsed by the production of gun sights 
In the meantime our experienced field representatives can help 
you, without charge, in solving your present maintenance problems 
and in making plans for the future. 


Repairs and Supplies—we give prompt service on all repair parts 
to keep your present Tennant Machines up to their jobs,—also 
available, floor seal, steel wool rolls, sweeping mops and all other 
needed Tennant supplies and materials for the proper care of your 
floors. 

Wire or write today. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. ©5272"? ikinncapotis, inn 


Pioneers in modern floor maintenance 


erent LENNAN] pyrene 




















McARTHUR 


SCHOOL GYM TOWELS 


Yes, even though it is several years since 
you put new McArthur Super Gym towels 
in your school system—ten to one they 
are still in service—giving brisk athletic 


rubs to your athletes. Now, more than 
ever before, McArthur towels are proving 
their top notch quality, their extra en- 
durance and long life! 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WIS. 
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Filrneau MASTER 


HEAVY DUTY 


UTILITY (Zaces 


NOW AVAILABLE — 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Will serve a lifetime 
in your PLANT, 
WAREHOUSE, INSTITUTION. 


Built to do your roughest 
salvage job better, easier 
Skillfully designed and rug- 

gedly constructed to withstand 

abuse. Made from extra heavy 
case hardened fibre to prevent 
dents and cracks. Steel top rim and 


FOR PERMANENT 
PLACEMENT, 
MODEL C-110-¥, 

THE STA- 

TIONARY 

TYPE. 


FOR MOBILE JOBS 
MODEL 6-150-¥ 
THE “GLIDE 
EASY” TYPE 
WHEEL-CAN, 
AS ILLUS- 
TRATED, 





six inch fibre kick band for extra re- 
inforcement Fibrcan is available in 
either Brown or Olive Green finishes. 


Write for Literature showing other 
Fibrcan Receptacles. 


Fibrean CORP 


DEPT. 70, WHITESTONE (LONG ISLAND) NEW YORK 


Please mention Dept. 70, when writing. 


“There's a ‘Fibrcan’ for Every Need” 
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Our chemists and designers are now planning for that 
day when Wright Rubber Tile flooring will again be 
available. And supporting these new developments will 
be all the experience gained in over 20 years of special- 
ization in the manufacture of rubber flooring. See your 
flooring contractor about your Wright tile needs now. 
After “Victory day” it will be first come, first served. 


Flooring Contractors: Now is the time to get lined up on 
our “2-Way Profit” proposition. Write for details. 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Taylor Manufacturing Company 


3058 W. Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 





MEDART SERVES THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


America’s foremost manufacturers of 
gymnasium apparatus, physical fitness 
equipment, physio-therapy apparatus 
and gymnasium mats for all purposes. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3535 DeKalb & St. Louis, Mo 
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Because of the unusual 
weight of the volumes to be 
stored, original plans for the 
Recorder of Deeds Building in 
Washington called for steel counters and 
shelves. With steel unavailable, the Dis- 
trict Specification Department consulted 
Gaylord Bros. We suggested maple, with 
very satisfactory results. Our strict stand- 
ards of construction assure long service, 
without sagging or warping despite the 
great weight. The warm luster of maple 
makes the rooms more restful and in- 
viting. 

If you have a library problem, whether it 

concerns shelving, furniture or supplies, 

Gaylord Bros. gladly offer you their experi- 


ence and resources. Consultations involve no 
obligation. 


SYRACUSE,N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Est. 1896 
riginators an f B r 
9 9 e + cer Keer yee od 


films and many hours of thoughtful collaboration between 
producers and educators throughout the nation. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS513 





FILM RELEASES 





Benchwork—kKit-set of 10 discussional type of slidefilms 
with 874 individual pictures, drawings, charts and diagrams. 
They visualize approved technics in reaming, tapping, 
threading and finishing rough castings and they show the 
use of various bench tools—The Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS514 


The American Nile—16 mm. 11 minutes. Shows astound 
ing relics of dead Mayan civilizations along the Usumacinta 
River, separating Mexico and Guatemala. Filmed by Count 
Byron de Prorok.—Bell & Howell Company, 1801-15 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSSI15 


Yanks Smash Truk—8 mm. and 16 mm. sizes, including 
a sound-on-film edition. Cameramen of the fleet ride with 
the air armada that wings from the Navy’s big carriers to 
strike the surprise blow on the enemy bastion in the mid- 
Pacific_—Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS516 
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Fight for Rome and Russia’s Smashing Offensive—8 mm. 
Both subjects on same film for school or home use. Describes 
landing at Anzio, destruction of Nazi fortress in St. Bene 
dictine Monastery and terrific artillery duels on the Cassino 
line. Also glimpses of the Red Army in action by Russia’s 
combat photographers.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS517 

Wooden Faces of Totonicapan—1l6 mm., color or mono- 
chrome. 10 minutes. Fascinating fiestas of Guatemala, in- 
cluding the world famed eight day celebration at Chichi- 
castenango.—Bell & Howell Company, 1801-15 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS518 


Paratroops—16 mm. 9 minutes. First of a series showing 
specialized operations of our Army. How our toughest 
troopers are trained to meet any emergency as they drop 
from the skies and come up fighting. (O.W.I.)—Bell & 
Howell Company, 1801-15 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS519 


Fundamentals of Boxing—1 reel. 16 mm. sound. Every 
move, offensive and defensive, is demonstrated by Carl 
Siebert, veteran boxing instructor, and his students —Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
City. 
© When inquiring, refer to NSS20 
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REGALS. 
PAT.OFF. 


ITS IMPACT IS FELT - 
THE WORLD OVER 


A world-changing new day is dawning... 


the new ways and impact of sound motion 
picture training, teaching and selling. New 
speed and thoroughness in education—new 
horizons and markets for industry. With 
Victor 16mm Motion Picture Equipment, 
our armed forces and production workers are 
now acquiring, in days and hours, knowledge 
that once took weeks and months. In the 
days to come, education and industry will 
benefit from Victor’s war time achievements. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


NEW YORK (18) — McGraw Hill 
Building, 330 West 42nd Street 


f A> CHICAGO (1)—188 W. Randolph 
Stour Sounp SQueNct 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


ra 











“It Ain’t the "Eavy ’Aulin’ 


That ’Urts the Orses’ ’Oofs... 
IT’S THE ’AMMER, ’AMMER, ’AMMER 











ib ISN’T the heavier schedules and classwork 
alone that cause undue nerve strain in many of 
our schools today. 


It’s also, the “hammer, hammer, hammer” of a 
thousand and one noises resulting from over- 
crowding, concentrated into a nerve-fraying din. 


Leading schools everywhere have taken steps to 
correct similar situations. They have given staffs 
and students the quiet blessings of Sound Con- 
ditioning with Acousti-Celotex*. This famous per- 
forated fibre tile soaks up distracting noise, and 
eases nervous tension. It helps students concen- 
trate and hear every word from wherever they sit. 


Acousti-Celotex* is America’s most widely used 


Sourd Conditioning withe 


ACOUSTI-CEL@TEX 


# PERFORATED FIBRE TILE ~SINCE 1923 * REG- U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 








acoustical material. It can be quickly applied with- 
out disturbing class schedules. It can be painted 
without loss of efficiency. 


Why not start first with a corridor, cafeteria or 
some other noise source. Get the recommendation 
of the Acousti-Celotex* distributor near you. 
There is no obilgation. He is a member of the 
world’s most experienced acoustical organization. 
He is sound conditioning headquarters and he 
guarantees results. If you cannot locate him, a note 
to us will bring him to your desk. 


FREE. Send today for “An Aid to Those Responsible For 
Education.” 


rPe@3wrwrnrnre re mn wm www wwe@wse wwwmnn Nn Ke 2 ewer 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept NS6, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send your free booklet, “An Aid to Those 
Responsible for Education.” 


School 
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